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In Increasing the Guarantee 
Basis to 6,000 Miles 


on all Vacuum Cup casings, the 
increase was made retroactive 
to embrace not only those tires 
bought since the new basis became 
effective, but also those already 
in service, including Pennsylvania 
Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


FOR FORD CARS 


V.C.’s for Fords are in every 
service feature the same high 
quality as the larger size V.C.’s 
which averaged 6,760 miles in 
oficial Automobile Club of 
America test. 

They, too, embody 50% greater 


wear resistance since added by 
the new toughening process 


And they, too, are guarantced not to skid 
on slippery pavenfents, acting on the only 
principal by which rubber projections 
can grif a smooth, wet surface—Vacuum 
Cup suction. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Jeannette, Pa, 


Direct factory branches and 
service agencies throughout the 
United States and Canada 


GUARANTEED 
6,000 
MILES 


—per guarantee tag attached to each casing 
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Modern Hog House 
Plans FREE -=- 


Let us send you our new, mod- 
ern hog house plans; complete 
plans and details of construc- 
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BUCKEYE “sc ROOF 
SILO 
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concrete. 26 gauge steel. 
Easy to put on. eal 
No silo is com- 2 


ple te without it. 
Rust proof. Lasts € 


a lifetime, 
STEEL 


BUCKEY CHUTE 


Goes on any silo. 26 

auge galvanized 

el. Easy to attach. 
Lasts forever. Fire- 
proof. Each section is well reinforced. Will save you time 
and labor. Cheaper and better than wood. 

BUCKEYE STEEL LADDERS 

Used on all kinds of silos. Strong and durable. Made in 10- 
foot sections or lengths. Fastens to tep of silo wall. Best on 
the market. Circular and prices mailed FREE. Write 
them today. 

NEW MONARCH MACHINE AND STAMPING CO. 
313 €. First. St. Des Moines, lowa 




















ARMSTRONG SEED 
CORN STRINGER 


Does as much as four men 









stringing by hand. Fastest, 
om cheapest and most convenient device on the 
t Only one—and plenty of binder 
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ARMSTRONG MFG. CO 
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| OF GENERAL INTEREST _] 


International Live Stock Exposition— 
Secretary B. H. Heide, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, IIL, is now sending out the pre-J 
mium list of the International Live Stock 
Exposition, which is to be held at Chi- 
cago, November 27th to December 4th. 
All who are interested may obtain copies 
by addressing Mr. Heide. 








Breeders’ Picnic—Up in Wisconsin the 
live stock breeders of the various coun- 
ties have found the holding of annual 
picnics some time after harvest to be 
very profitable to them as breeders, and 
to offer a very enjoyable social diversion. 
These picnics are held at the home of 
some centrally located breeder, and some 
time is given to discussing matters of in- 
terest to stock breeders. In counties 
where there are a large number of breed- 
ers, it is the custom for breeders of some 
particular breed to hold a picnic of their 
own, and then later join in a union picnic 
with those interested in other breeds. 


Experience With Wheat—J. H. Wil- 
liams, of Mesa county, Colorado, has what 
he believes to be a new wheat of excep- 
tional high yielding quality. He got his 
start with it by saving out a head whieh 
he found in a bushel of seed wheat. There 
were fifty-six grains, all of which were 
extra large. These were planted in hills 
by hand, and the product threshed in a 
washtub that fall. From the fifty-six 
kernels, he says he grew exactly five 
pounds and nine ounces. The wheat was 
uniform, of excellent quality, and hard. 
This year Mr. Wilhams says the wheat 
stood more than five feet high. He has 
named it the Mammoth Western Colorado. 


Potatoes in Alaska—That potatoes can 
be successfully grown in Alaska is being 
demonstrated year after year. The crop is 
said to be one of the most important 
raised in our far northern territory. At 
the Fairbanks station potatoes have been 
grown for the market for a number of 
years, and farmers of the interior are in- 
troducing the crop. The yield is usually 
about 150 bushels to the acre, but often 
is two or three times that amount. The 
lowest selling price ever reached is about 
four cents a pound. Sometimes the tubers 
are sprouted before being planted, to in- 
sure a crop within the short growing sea- 
son. The Alaskan potato grower must 
provide himself with a frost-proof storage 
cellar. 


Short-Fed Speciais—The International 
Live Stock Exposition, being desirous of 
determining and demonstrating the best 
and most economical method of feeding 
cattle, has created the following classes, 
to be known as “short-fed specials’’: Cat- 
tle to be eligible for entry must not have 
been fed grain for six months previous 
to the time application is made, but after 
that time the owner may feed the cattle 
such feeds, including grain, as in his 
judgment will accomplish the greatest re- 
sults within the given feeding period, i. e., 
from. the date application is made for 


| entry to the opening day of the exposi- 


tion. Rule 68 governs this contest, and 
is as follows: (a) Application for entry 
must be made between the Ist and 15th 
of August. (b) Cattle must be owned by 
exhibitor at the time application is made. 
(c) Cattle must not have been fed grain 
for six months prior to the time applica- 
tion is made; they may, however, have 
been run in stalk fields. (d) Eighteen cat- 
tle may be fitted, but only fifteen of this 
shown as one carload. (e) 
weighed, twelve hours in 


number can be 
Cattle must be 


| dry lot off feed and water, on day appli- 


cation is made, and a record must be kept 
of the weight of these anin . The cat- 
tle to be judged will again be weighed, 
under similar conditions, at 10 a. m., Sat- 
urday, November 27th. (f) Sworn state- 
ment by owner and two other reputable 
persons, that cattle had not been fed 
grain for six months previous to time ap- 
plication for entry is made, also covering 
the weight of animals on date of applica- 
tion, must be sent to the general superin- 
tendent of the exposition with said appli- 
cation. (g) A record of the kind, weight 
and cost of feeds consumed during the 
feeding period must be kept by the owner, 
who will deliver this information, togeth- 
er with the weight of the animals at time 
of entry, to the superintendent of the car- 
load cattle division, on the opening day 
of the expesition. (Blanks for all of these 
purposes will be furnished on request to 
the general superintendent.) (h) In judg- 
ing these classes, quality and finish count 
50 per cent; gain, 25 per cent; economy of 
gain, 25 per cent. (In figuring ‘‘economy 
of gain,’’ the cost of feed at the point of 
feeding should be considered, using as a 
basis the neighborhood cost of corn plus 
the freight to Chicago.) The following 
prizes are offered for these classes: Class 
85—Carload of fifteen head, one year and 
under two, first premium $100, second 
| premium $50, third premium $25; Class 86 
—Carload of fifteen head, two years and 
under three, first premium $100, second 
premium $50, third premium $25; Class 87 

Champion carload of these classes, ster- 
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The Fastest, Strongest 
Grain Elevator Made 


because it is made of all steel in a factory that 
has won a country-wide reputation on fine 


farm tools. 


In handling this grain dump every weakness 


of every other elevator was studied and eliminated. The 
steel has all been analyzed—the construction is simple and 
rigid, the elevator handles all kinds of grains, rapidly, 


smoothly and without waste 


No man will continue in the slavery of old the grain scoop when he 
has seen one of these up-to-the-minute elevators work. Why should 
he? The Peoria will more than pay for itself in one season and will 
speed up the work just at the busiest time of the year. 


Peoria All-Steel Grain Dump 


It wi crib a load every three minutes 
and lose no grain. Can be operated by 
a boy while the men work in the field. 
Will not corrode or rust and cannot 
Warp or split as do wooden elevators. 

Every part of the Peoria is an improve- 
ment—the m grain spout with return 
chute for waste grain, the all-steel ele- 
vator head with chain tightener in the 


where it should be, the Peoria all- 
steel overhead jack with double pulling 
power and double safety. 


Go over all of the machines made and 
you will not find another so bristling 
with good points. You are going foown 
an elevator. Why not sit down now 
write a card telling us to send you 
circulars on the Peoria. Just address 


PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2441 N. Perry St., Peoria, Ml. 




















| C Cotn Binders 


— 


A 
WON HIGHEST 
’ AWARD - 


AT 
| SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION 


Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee or Osborne 


RIVE into your cornfield with an Interna- 
tional Harvester corn binder of one of the 
brands named above, and you will get the stalks and 
leaves at the time when they are full of nutritious 
juices and when their feeding value is greatest. This part of the 
corn contains more than one-third of the total value, 

Hand cutting is too slow for harvesting the fodder at the 
right time, and the extra help is too expensive. Avoid the wast 
expense and trouble, by investing in a corn binder of one o 
— veteran lines — Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, or 


1 HC corn binders cut and bind from five to seven acres per 
day, are built to do the best work under all conditions, whether 
the corn is tall or short, straight or down and tangied, on hilly 
or rough ground. They leave clean fields. They handle your 


corn crop most economically. 


See the 1H C dealer about an EHC corn binder. 


Write us 


on a catalogue and for the interesting booklet, ‘tA Silo for Every 
arn.” 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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HOW TO MAKE 


How to make the farm pay is a big 
problem with every individual actual 
farmer in the entire nation. How to 
make farming pay is a big problem 
with the entire nation itself. For if 
farming ceases to pay, farmers will 
cease to farm, and the bottom will 
drop out of the biggest single industry 
jin the nation, on the prosperity of 
which industry depends the prosperity 
of all other classes of business. Eng- 
land, whose wealth is for the most 
part drawn from manufacturing, and 
hence would be least affected by the 
decline of agriculture, has recognized 
in times past the necessity of maintain- 
ing her agriculture. She now recog- 
nizes it more keenly than ever before, 
and is doing everything in her power 
to put every arable acre into cultiva- 
tion on such terms as will make it 
profitable to the farmer. Neither Ger- 
many nor France nor Russia would 
stand the ghost of a show in this 
world conflict were it not for their 
highly developed and profitable agri- 
culture. It is vitally essential to ev- 
ery nation that its agriculture should 
prosper. 

We must draw a clear and sharp dis- 
tinction, however, between farming 
and Jand speculation. The bulk of the 
profits accruing to the farmers of the 
United States in the last eighteen 
years has accrued not from farming, 
but from the advance in the price of 
Jand, and the price has nothing to do 
with the value, that is, its ability to 
produce. In fact, the farms in the 
corn belt, selling at $150 an acre on 
the average, produce no more bush- 
els and tons than they did thirty years 
ago, when they were selling for $50. 
The produce sells for more dollars, 
but this is due not to the skill of the 
farmer, but to the advance in the price 
of grain and live stock. This again, 
speaking generally, is due not to any 
skill of the farmer, but, as in the case 
of the advance in land prices, to the 
exhaustion of the government domain. 

The profits from speculation in land 
are temporary; and in case land 
should cease to advance, as it must 
do sooner or later, there is danger of 
heavy loss. The whole history of ag- 
riculture in this nation, and in other 
nations, shows that when land has ad- 
vanced to a point where it will not pay 
a satisfactory profit to its owner, it 
begins to decline in price. And then 
speculation means not a safe, easy 
Way of getting rich, but a sure and 
Tapid and rough way of getting poor. 
Therefore, the problem of how to make 
the farm pay should take no account 
of speculation in land, but it does take 
account of the prices of farm products. 
_ No man is safe in trying to point out 
in detail how farming can be made to 
Pay, except in an area, more or less 
limited, of which he has personal 
knowledge. Nor can he tell how any 
one particular farm can be made to 
pay, unless he has personal knowledge 
of the capacity as well as the limita- 
tions of the man who tills that farm. 

The kind of farming that is profit- 
able in Wisconsin, with her soil and 
Climate and markets, her population 
and schools, might be wholly unprofit- 
able in the corn belt. ‘The most profit- 
able type of farming in the corn belt 
Would be unprofitable in the semi-arid 
districts of the west and northwest, in 
the manufacturing sections of New 

ngland and Pennsylvania, and in the 
Cotton belt of the south. But if we 
} hot go into details of how to make 
cage pay, except perhaps in a sec- 
ane Where we have accurate knowl- 
soa of the conditions, the markets 
a the character and capacity of the 
egg: there are certain funda- 
any al things which are essential in 

Part of the farming world. 
of = first of these is the maintenance 
ies e fertility of the soil. Any sys- 
of farming that involves waste of 





farm fertility is doomed sooner or later 
to fail, for the same reason that any 
system of business that involves loss 
of the capital stock must fail, and its 
failure be in proportion to that loss. 
The main capital stock of the farmer 
is not the land, but the fertility the 
land contains. The land has a certain 
value as a place to hold fertility, as a 
place in which the plants may get fer- 
tility, as a place to build a home, or it 
may be in a locality that makes it es- 
pecially desirable for a home and for 
a desirable social life. But when fer- 
tility declines to the low level, that is, 
when the crops it produces will pay 
only for the labor expended, the values 
above mentioned will also disappear. 
The high level of fertility is that con- 
tained in the land when it was broken 
up from the prairie or cleared from 
the forest, varying according to cli- 
mate and the formation of the soil it- 
self. Every year the Creator gave the 
prairies a winter covering of grass, 
and covered the forest floor with a 
carpet of leaves, not for the essential 
elements of fertility which they con- 





THE FARM PAY 


ers are compelled to go to grass. They 
never, or at least seldom, go to grass 
until they are forced to do so by crop 
failures, total or partial, due to the 
exhaustion of the vegetable matter in 
the soil. But when they once go to 
grass, they are in a manner compelled 
to get something to eat it. It is either 
that or plow under this vegetable mat- 
ter which they have grown on their 
land. Theoretically, it is possible to 
do this, in some sections of the corn 
belt, for example, and on farms where 
men are either unable or unwilling 
(and often unable because unwilling) 
to keep live stock. Speaking generally, 
however, the maintenance of the fér- 
tility of the soil involves some form of 
live stock farming. 


What kind of live stock the farmer 
should keep will depend not merely on 
the character of the soil and climate, 
but on markets and population. Where 
there is a large amount of forage 
grown in the course of the rotation, 
the preference will almost of necessity 
be given to cattle; and the kind of 
cattle necessary to make the farm pay 

















Choice Pasture. 





tained, which was determined by the 
available elements of fertility in the 
soil itself, but for the vegetable mat- 
ter, the humus material, so to speak, 
without which any soil gets out of 
physical condition, and is unable to 
either hold or store water, and with- 
out which the plant can not use the 
essential elements of fertility, as for 
example, the potash, the phosphorus, 
the nitrogen, and the lime contained 
in the soil. 

Therefore, one of the essential points 
of good farming is to maintain the 
vegetable matter in the soil. This can 
be done in two ways: by growing it 
and by buying it. The latter is prac- 
tical only with farmers or gardeners 
in close proximity to cities with much 
vegetable material going to waste. In 
most cases the farmer, if he wishes 
to maintain the fertility of his soil, 


must grow vegetable matter; and he 
can grow it successfully only by 
adopting a rotation of crops. Hence, 


from the very beginning of progressive 
agriculture crop rotation has been re- 
garded as necessary to the mainten- 
ance of vegetable matter or humus in 
the soil. This crop rotation must in- 
clude grasses and grains, and among 
the so-called grasses must have le- 
gumes, which are not really grasses, 
but which can utilize the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere, and by their deep 
root systems can resist drouth and 
subsoil the land. 

There comes a time in the develop- 
ment of every new country when farm- 





depends largely on the character of the 
population. 

Where dairying is indicated, as in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and New Eng- 
land, the preference will be given to 
the dairy cow. For these sections 
have the climate, the soil, the mar- 
kets, and people who have been trained 
from childhood to milk cows, and can 
easily be taught to feed them. Where 
land is cheap, as in the mountain dis- 
tricts and in the semi-arid sections, 
the preference will just as naturally 
be given to the beef animal. The 
growth of our great cities and their 
demands for milk and butter have 
greatly. extended the dairy districts, 
where farmers should use the special 
purpose dairy breeds. 

But there is as yet a wide, but un- 
defined and ever-narrowing district, 
where the fertility of the land must be 
maintained by feeding cattle, where 
the farmer must either buy his cattle 
or grow them. If he buys them, he 
must buy them from some man who 
can grow them cheaper than than he 
can. As the semi-arid sections are 
every year growing more and more al- 
falfa and kafir, and finishing for mar- 
ket their own cattle grown on govern- 
ment land or other cheap land, the 
farmers in the corn belt will be com- 
pelled to grow their own cattle or buy 
them from a neighbor who can grow 
them cheaper than they can, because 
he has a second profit on the milk. 
But if this man is to sell his cattle to 
a feeder, he must grow the type of 


| the farmers themselves. 





cattle that will pay the feeder a good 
price for his corn and forage. 

The kind of cattle the farmer should 
keep will depend also upon the size of 
his farm. The farmer on eighty acres 
or less would naturally prefer dairy- 
ing; and if he makes it his main busi- 
ness, he should have a type of cattle 
that will give him the greatest profit. 
The farmer with a half section or 
over will find serious difficulties in the 
way of carrying on a dairy business, 
and therefore must keep a different 
type of cattle. 

Hence, the kind of farming and the 
details must depend on circumstances, 
and it must maintain the fertility of 
the soil. To do this it must maintain 
the vegetable matter, and to do this 
it must grow vegetable matter, and 
then use it in such a way as to get 
out of it the feeding value and the 
manurial value as well. 

Making the farm pay involves not 
only production, but marketing also; 
and profitable marketing is a much 
more seridus problem than profitable 
production. The farmer, with his fam- 
ily, with his previously acquired knowl- 
edge, with his observation, with the 
help he can secure from the experi- 
ment station and the extension depart- 
ment of his agricultural college, from 
the agricultural departments of state 
and nation, and, most of all, from his 
farm paper, which must interpret much 
of the information derived from col- 
leges and experiment stations and the 
Department of. Agriculture, can solve 
the problem of production more or less 
completely and with growing complete- 
ness. He has the matter, so to speak, 
mainly in his own hands. 

In the matter of marketing, on the 
other hand, he has to deal with vari- 
ous classes of middlemen, each look- 
ing after his own interest, sometimes 
working together and sometimes in op- 
position. Hence, improvement in this 
direction is necessarily slow. The 
place to begin is in co6peration among 
But before he 
can codperate successfully, the farmer 
must learn to standardize his products, 
so that the brand shall be known 
wherever it is met with in the markets. 
Before he can get the full value of his 
products, he must get rid of his ex- 
cessive individualism, must get rid of 
his jealousy of his neighbor, must learn 
team work. He must have grace 
enough to withstand the temptation of 
a higher price, if offered by a competi- 
tor of his coéperative society, whether 
it be a creamery or an elevator or any 
other association for the marketing of 
farm products. Until farmers iearn to 
trust each other and work together, 
they must be content with smaller 
profits than they should have, because 
they receive a smail share of the dol- 
lar which the ultimate consumer pays. 

The profits of farming, however, are 
not confined to the financial gains. Ev- 
ery young farmer, whether he admits 
it or not, expects to marry sooner or 
later. He can not very well keep on 
farming unless he does marry. He ex- 
pects to rear a family. He wants to 
rear them to habits of industry and 
economy, and to give them a working 
knowledge at first hand of the best 
things in the world around him. If he 
is wise, he will rear them on the farm. 
With this end in view, he can afford to 
be satisfied with a smaller rate of 
profit than if he engaged in other lines 
of business in the city. 

But quite apart from this, there is 
solid satisfaction in the independence 
of life in the open country, in its inti- 
mate contact with nature, in the de- 
velopment of the type of character 
that can not be swerved or swayed 
from its purposes by the impulses and 
passions of the hour, the type of char- 
acter that is the stay and staff of the 
nation in a time of war, and a safe 
counsellor in times of peace, when oth- 
er classes lose their heads. 
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Victory for the Shippers 


Last week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made public its decision 
on the western freight rate case. We 
do not have the full text of the deci- 
sion at this writing, but from the sum- 
maries which appear in the press re- 


ports, it appears that the commission 
has declined to permit any advances 
worth mentioning in the rates on live 
stock in Iowa and adjoining states, and 
in the rates on grains in the same 
territory. Remembering that the ad- 
vances asked for amounted to about 
five dollars a car on live stock and 
about six dollars a car on grains, it 
will be seen that the decision of the 
commission means a saving of several 
million dollars a year to the farmers 
and stockmen of Iowa. Advances asked 
on packing house products were also 
denied, except between certain points 
along the Missouri river. About 20 per 
cent of all the advances asked for were 
granted, but these apply mostly in 
western and southwestern territory, 
and do not affect Iowa. 

Only those who have been in touch 
with the conduct of this case will be 
able to appreciate the magnitude of 
the victory. It was the biggest rate 
case ever tried in the country. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the rail- 
roads, the amount involved was in the 
neighborhood of ten million dollars a 
year. Hearings were held in Chicago 
and extended over a period of four 
months. The short-hand report (called 
the transcript) of the evidence intro- 
duced covered 15,000 typewritten 
pages. An army of clerks and experts 
was used on either side. The case on 
behalf of the shippers was under the 
general direction of Clifford Thorne, 
of the Iowa railroad commission, and 
he was supported by the railroad com- 
missions of ten or fifteen other western 
states, and by voluntary organizations 
of shippers. The burden of the fight 
against the advances in live stock rates 
was borne by the Iowa Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, and against 
the advances in grain rates by the 
Iowa Codperative Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association. The result once 
again illustrates the importance of 
these organizations and the imperative 
need of keeping them alive and active 
and with “war funds” in their treasu- 
Ties, to be used promptly to meet fur- 
ther demands by the railroads. Every 
farmer and stockman in the state 
should at once contribute five dollars, 
the amount which he would have paid 
on one car if the advances had gone 
into effect, to these associations, to be 
held by them for use in another such 
emergency. 

The case was tried on its merits. 
The railroads undertook to show that 
the advances were justified because 





the old rates were not adequate to 
provide for the necessary expenses and 
yield a reasonable return on their in- 
vestment. They utterly failed to do 
this. The shippers, on the other hand, 
proved conclusively that as a whole the 
railroads are in a prosperous condi- 
tion, that they have been able to pay 
all proper expenses,®maintain their 
properties, and yield handsome returns 
upon the value of the property; that 
they have not suffered as much be- 
cause of unfavorable conditions dur- 
ing the past year as other kinds of big 
business, that they have higher credit 
and are able to borrow money cheaper 
than any other large industry, and that 
the old rates were fully adequate. The 
strength of the showing made by the 
shippers is evident from the decision 
of the commission, which, as at pres- 
ent constituted, is strongly disposedgto 
lean toward the railroad side of the 
controversy. 


Mr. Thorne is entitled to the credit - 


for the victory. He was the general 
in command, organized the campaign, 
and carried it out successfully. 


Wanted—A Market for Un- 


merchantable Products 


Every year, in every state, in every 
county, and on almost every farm in 
the corn belt, there are crops which 
fail to find a profitable market, for the 
reason that they are unmerchantable. 
By unmerchantable we mean that they 
are not of such grade or quality as can 
be disposed of in the ordinary chan- 
nels of trade. These crops have value, 


often very great value, but the farmer 
can not turn them into cash because 
they are unmerchantable, such prod- 
ucts as the market will not accept at 
any price that will justify the farmer 
in going to the expense of putting them 
on the market. 

To begin with, there are, in the 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri, over forty mil- 
lion acres of corn stalks, thirty mil- 
lions of which are not harvested, that 
would have a feeding value the equiva- 
lent of twenty to twenty-five million 
tons of timothy hay. This thirty mil- 
lion tons is practically wasted because 
unmerchantable, and the farmer needs 
a market for it. 

There is this year a vast amount of 
hay spoiled by the rain. This is un- 
merchantable, although it retains from 
50 to 75 per cent of its feeding value. 
In addition to this, there are a great 
many million tons of oat straw and 
wheat straw, for which the farmer will 
not receive a dollar of revenue. They 
are unmerchantable. The most he can 
get out of them would be pay for the 
baling and hauling to a nearby city. 
Then there are every year large 
amounts of fruit that are unmerchant- 
able because scabby or wormy. 

What the farmer needs is a market 
for these unmerchantable crops. We 
know of no way to get a market for 
them off the farm, and therefore the 
only thing for the farmer to do is to 
find a market on the farm. The only 
way we know of for the farmer to find 
a market for his corn stalks, his hay 
and his straw, is by growing live stock. 
We say “growing” it, for we are rapid- 
ly approaching a time in the corn belt 
when we can no longer depend on the 
range for our live stock, ner on the 
mountain states of the south. We shall 
have to grow it ourselves. We shall 
havo to grow a great deal of it, until 
we are able to market these unmer- 
chantable products, which have very 
great value if we could only find a 
market. 

Already country bankers are begin- 
ning to notify their city customers that 
they will make large demands for mon- 
ey this fall; and if the city banker in- 
quires the reason, he is told that the 
farmers have a vast amount of spoiled 
hay and corn fodder, for which there is 
no market but cattle. They don’t have 
the cattle, and therefore want the mon- 
ey to buy them. 

We have Zot along fairly well in the 
past, because we could depend on the 
range to furnish us feeders; but the 
range states are growing more alfalfa 
and feeding more of it. They are 
growing more kafir and milo maize to 
balance up the alfalfa, and are send- 
ing their cattle to market fat instead 
of as feeders. The south is slowly 
learning its lesson, that if it is to pros- 
per, it must grow more of its stuff 
and buy less from the north, and must 
raise its own cattle and fatten them, 











and must raise its own hogs instead 
of depending on the north for pork. 

Frankly, we don’t see any way out 
of it for the corn belt than to grow its 
own steers. The dairymen in northern 
Iowa and northern Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, can get along fairly 
well because these states don’t grow 
corn to such an extent es the lower 
corn belt. And besides, they have the 
dairy instinct, which is lacking in the 
center of the corn belt. Besides this, 
they are largely foreigners, who know 
something of codperation, and. hence 
organize creameries and cheese fac- 
tories, thus making a market for oth- 
erwise unmerchantable stuff. This 
market for unmerchantable products in 
the corn belt can not be obtained this 
year or next. The development of it 
will be a slow process; but, as Horace 
Greeley said, “The only way to resume 
is to resume.” The only way to begin 
growing live stock is to begin. - 

What kind of live stock shall we 
grow? Farmers are experimenting 
now in different ways. We find here 
and there a man who is growing beef 
cattle, allowing the calves to do the 
milking, and producing paby beef. 
This, however, does not meet the case 
with most farmers. Baby beeves can 
only furnish a market for a small 
amount of this unmerchantable feed. 
Other farmers, with land worth from 
$50 to $75 or $100 an acre, are working 
on the problem by keeping beef cattle 
and selling their calves to feeders, 
who are quite willing to pay around 6 
cents a pound, or even 7 centsgat wean- 
ing time for calves of good quality. 

Others are working at the problem— 
for farmers are beginning to see the 
problem—by keeping cows, selling the 
milk, and raising calves by hand. A 
minor problem with them is how to se- 
cure a class of cows that it will pay 
them to milk, which at the same time 
will furnish a steer which it will pay 
some other man to feed. For feeders 
will naturally buy where they can buy 
cheapest.. As long as the range fur- 
nished sufficient cattle of the right 
quality, they declined to buy cattle of 
all colors and all ages and all breeds, 
for feeding. It is time now for them 
to consider whether it is rot best for 
them to encourage ordinary farmers 
to grow calves which can be fed at a 
profit, calves from cows which are 
profitable milkers. 

The question may arise: If farmers 
generally quit growing corn exclusive- 
ly, and go into the business of raising 
cattle, will not the cattle themselves 
be unmerchantable at a price that will 
furnish a profit? If all farmers would 
go into it at once, that would he true, 
but this change is not goirg to be 
made rapidly. It is a matter of edu- 
cation, and all educational processes 
are slow. 

In the meantime, notwithstanding 
the waste of war, babies are being 
born the world over, and men will eat 
beef, pork and mutton as long as there 
is money to buy meat. They are not 
buying it extensively just now. That’s 
one reason for the low price of beef 
cattle. There are a vast number of 
men out of employment, and this is 
due to the fact that business men are 
awaiting the outcome of the European 
war, and are not launching out into 
any new enterprises. These things 
will adjust themselves after a whil 

While we are thinking over this 
problem, let us think over that other 
problem, the biggest of all: Jow are 
we going to maintain the fertility of 
our soils without keeping them sup- 
plied with vegetable matter; how are 
we going to keep them supplied with 
vegetable matter unless we grow grass, 
and how are we going to grow grass 
profitably unless we provide something 
to eat it? 





Second-Crop Clover 


Where it was possible to remove the 
first crop in time, by the first or even 
the tenth of July, there ought to be 
this year a good second growth of clo- 
ver in almost all of our territory. If 
we should have hot, dry weather to 
balance up the cool weather of the 
earliest part of the year, we should 


have a great crop of clover seed, bum- 
blebees or no bumblebees. If it should 
continue to be wet, as it has been up 
to the tenth of August, it will not be 
worth while to expect a crop of clover 
seed. For no matter what the facts 
may be about inséct fertilization, it is 
our observatoin that we don’t have a 





good crop of seed in a wet year, nor 





where there is a rank growth, whether 
the season be wet or dry. An excegg 
of leaf production, whether in clover 
or a fruit tree, is not accompanied by 
abundant fruit production. Therefore 
if the weather is dry, and you have an 
abundance of bloom in your secong 
crop, if inspection shows that on a 
fair stand you have an average 9 
thirty seeds to a head, take a crop 9 
clover seed. 

It is possible that a good deal of the 
second crop may be used for hay thig 
year. This has been about the worst 
season to cure clover or any other 
kind of a hay crop, that we have ever 
seen, and clover is likely to suffer 
more damage from hot weather than 
timothy or alfalfa. Wherever the first 
crop has been lost, or so damaged 
that it is fit only for bedding, the sec. 
ond crop will be more valuable for a 
hay crop than for anything else, 
Whether needed or not, it should fur. 
nish most excellent pasture. 

It is a good thing that once in a 
while we have a season so wet that 
the stands of grass, whether of clover 
or blue grass, that have been weakened 
by the excessive drouth of the preced- 
ing year or two, may thicken up so as 
to furnish a really first-class meadow 
or pasture. 


Employers’ Liability Insur- 
ance 


From occasional letters received 
from our readers, we suspect that some 
agents of liability insurance companies 
are misrepresenting the employers’ lia- 
bility law enacted by the thirty-fifth 
general assembly of Iowa. Under this 
law, household or domestic servants 
and farm or other laborers engaged in 
agricultural pursuits are especially ex- 
empted, and farmers are not required 
to carry insurance to protect them- 
selves against injury to their em- 
ployes. If agents of liability insurance 
companies should represent otherwise, 
put them down as swindlers. 

As noted recently in the Farmer, 
Industrial Commissioner Garst has 





-held that a man employed entirely in 


the care of a stallion for public serv- 
ice is not properly called a farm labor- 
er, and he would come under the oper- 
ation of the law. Those who have mea 
engaged entirely in this kind of serv- 
ice should protect themselves by tak- 
ing out a liability insurance policy. 


Care of Farm Tools 


From year to year farmers need 
more tools and better tools. They are 
forced to it by the difficulty in secur- 
ing competent help and the higher 


wages for that help. Therefore, every 
year it becomes more imperative that 
farmers should house their tools when 
not in use. This, we know, involves 
additional expense, but we are all in ® 
position where we must stand that ex- 
pense or do worse. 

The mower or the binder, which the 
farmer uses only a few days in the 
year, is an expensive implement; but 
it is a necessary one, and it is impor 
tant to preserve its life as long 4s 
possible. Every tool ever invented is 
subject to depreciation. The more caré 
is taken of it, the less that deprecia- 
tion. One of the great causes of de 
preciation is exposure to the weather. 
Hence, a tool that might with care last 
for fifteen years, is usually worn out 
in about four or five. When we come 
to consider how few days in the year 
we use any of our harvesting tools, we 
can see the necessity of reducing this 
depreciation as far as possible. 

Every farmer should have a tool 
house, in which every tool should be 
stored after it has been used for that 
season. The wearing parts should be 
protected by greasing. The same with 
the plow, with the harrow, with every 
other tool. The time may come whet 
we shall have to codperate in the pur 
chase of these tools, and it may then 
be necessary to have a tool house for 
such implements as reapers, binders, 
hay loaders, corn harvester, on some 
one farm, in which they can be k 
either codperatively or by paying ar} 
storage. Meanwhile, the interest am! 
depreciation on a tool house volt: 
a good deal less than on the mach 4 
ery which it is intended to house. ahd 
are obliged to do one thing or the SS 
er: house our tools or buy new 02 
before the present ones should be wort 
out. It’s a case of “fish or cut bait. 
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Patient Farm Folk 


The Apostle James, although a fish- 
erman in his younger days, and later: 
on a preacher, seems to have been 
greatly impressed...with. the habitual 
patience of the farm folk of his day: 
“Behold, the husbandman waiteth for 
the precious fruit of the earth, being 


patient over it, until it. receive. the ° 


early and latter rain. Be ye also pa- 
tient; . .’ Isaiah, though a city 
man, was evidently a student of the 
farm folk, and admired the skillful. ap- 
plication of means to ends, as will-be 
seen from Isaiah, 28:23-28, and does 
not hesitate to say: “For his God 
doth instruct him (the farmer) to dis- 
cretion and teach him,” an idea of 
inspiration worth thinking over. He 
adds: “This also cometh forth from 
Jehovah of hosts, who is wonderful in 
counsel and excellent in wisdom.” 

Business men and townspeople gen- 
erally differ from James and Isaiah in 
their opinion of the farmer. Always 
grumbling; either too wet or too dry, 
too hot or too cold; never satisfied— 
that’s their verdict. But suppose, Mr. 
City Man, you put yourself in the farm- 
ers’ place. You have carefully pre- 
pared and planted a large acreage of 
wheat. Everything conspired to give 
you a bumper yield and a bumper price 
for it. You have visions of cleaning 
up the mortgage, or building a new 
house or putting modern conveniences 
in the old one; a lighting plant, a fur- 
nace, a sleeping porch, perhaps a 
piano; or a year’s education for the 
boy in college. Then, just as the 
wheat is beginning to turn golden and 
is waving in the breeze like the bil- 
lows of the sea, there comes on rain, 
and more rain, torrents of rain, until 
the lowlands are flooded and springs 
gush out of the hillsides. The binders 
mire down. You telephone and get a 
small engine to do the cutting, while 
the horses only pull the binder. Still 
it mires down. Then you roll your 
binder along on’ empty barrels to keep 
it out of the mud. Finally you have to 
abandon part of the field. How would 
you feel about that, you grumbler at 
farmers? 

Or suppose you had a great crop of 
alfalfa in sight. You mowed it down, 
and then rain came on. You raked it 
into windrows, using the most im- 
proved machinery. Then it rained 
some more. Then came a fair day. 
You turned it and planned to put it in 
tomorrow; but tomorrow it rained. 
You had to haul it off and do some- 
thing with it. You could not get it 
dry. You put it in the stack; it heated 
and was practically ruined. Or you 
put it in cocks, and it got wet through. 
You spread it out. Still it was not dry 
enough to go in. You put it in cock 
again; and it got soaked through once 
more. Then you had to haul it off 
and dump it in the ditch. How would 
you feel about that, you grumbler at 
the farmer? 

Perhaps you had a field of oats from 
which you expected to feed horses in 
the armies of Europe. It rained so 
much that it fell flat, and no fingers 
on the binders would lift it. All you 
could do was to mow it for hay. How 
would you feel about that, you sense- 
less grumbler at the farmer? 

If a like calamity would befall you, 
you would be at your wits’ end. The 
banker would look over your farm to 
See if you were likely to pay your note. 
Wiser men than you have recognized 
that the farmer is, above all others, a 
man of patience. He lives in the open 
alr. He works with the great forces 
of nature. When they turn against 
him, he can’t stop them. He simply 
has to go along and do the best he 
can, comforting himself with the phi- 
losophy that “there is no great loss 
without some small profit.” The grass 
Will grow. Another crop of alfalfa will 
grow. There will be plenty of pasture. 
If the corn crop is small, the price will 
be higher. He will comfort himself 
With the thought that at any rate he 
's his own boss. Nature may boss him 
~ man can not. He feeds himself and 
his family, and is not dependent to 
any great extent on the retailer or the 
jobber or the wholesaler. 

So there is developed in the farmer 
= and broad perspective, the 
el to see things in a large way, 
— you city grumblers do not have. 
rt ave your troubles. The reason 
og roa not patient is that you have 
ro 0 as many of them as the farm- 
troubles chafe and fume and fret when 
ete ¢ comes upon you. If you had 

Toubles, as the farmer has, you 


r‘come to the worst they mend; 








would have more patience. You might 
by and by even come to think about 
the farmer as James did, and Isaiah. 
The farmer knows that when things 
that 
the sun will shine and the rain fall; 
that there. will be seedtime and harvest 
and the earth will yield her increase; 
and that if he is really patient and can 


_adapt means to ends, he will come out 
ahead in the end. 





The Weanling Colt 


Whether or no the horse is to give 


“way in part to the motor, as he has 


given way to the motor-bus in the cit- 
ies, the man who has a weanling colt 
should take care of it “allee samee,” 
as the Chinaman would say. Upon 
the management of the colt from be- 
fore weaning time until it is on grass 
as a yearling will depend its growth, 
its weight, and the price that it will 
bring on the market. It may make a 
difference of from fifty to a hundred 
pounds in its weight, and it is this ad- 
ditional weight that brings a big price. 

Colts should always be accustomed 
to eat grain and hay or grass before 
they are weaned. They require no 
teaching in this, only an opportunity, 
and they should not be deprived of the 
opportunity. The first winter they 
should receive generous feed; clover 
or alfalfa hay, oats, and in colder 
weather corn. With plenty of exercise, 
kind treatment and good feeding, all 
the way through, you should have a 
good, salable horse, provided he was 
bred right to start with, and has had 
reasonable care. 

There is no danger that the motor 
will altogether drive the horse out of 
business on the farm. It will have its 
place. Motors will be used, and this 
may decrease the number of horses on 
the larger and more level farms. The 
horse will always be needed, however, 
and it is needless to say that the bet- 
ter the horse is bred and the better 
he is developed, the more profit he will 
bring to his owner. The stunted colt, 
weaned suddenly, and kept in close 
confinement in a stable or turned 
loose in the stalk fields, will never 
bring much profit to its owner. 

After the war is over there will be 
a foreign demand for American horses. 
They have already gone over there by 
the tens of thousands. They are want- 
ed for army uses, and we have been 
able to get rid of vast numbers of 
horses for which we had no special 
use in this country. After the war is 
over, there will be an urgent demand 
for draft horses to replace the wastes 
of war. We can grow them cheaper 
in this country than in any part of 
Europe outside of Russia; and the 
country that can produce and deliver 
any product the cheapest will com- 
mand the trade. 





Clipping Back Clover and 
Cockleburs 


In the greater portion of our terri- 
tory, we look for a better stand of 
clover sown last spring than for sev- 
eral years past. There was sufficient 
moisture in the soil, and sufficient heat. 
Every condition was favorable except 
that, where the grain was exceedingly 
heavy and lodged, even clover which 
had a fine stand to begin with will be 
smothered out. Where the stand of 
grain was merely ordinary, we would 
expect an elegant stand of clover. 

As the season has been continuously 
moist, much of this clover will head 
out after the grain crop has been re- 
moved; and in some cases, on very 
rich land, the growth may be so rank 
as to furnish a fairly good crop of hay. 
On account of the damage to so much 
of the first cutting, many farmers may 
be tempted to make a hay crop from 
the spring seeding. We would regard 
this as a risky experiment. In that 
case, if the late fall should be dry, the 
clover stubble might not have late fall 
growth enough to protect itself during 
the winter. 

There will likely be in a great many 
fields quite a little bloom, and the 
question arises: Will it pay to clip 
this back and thus prevent seed matur- 
ity? We believe it will, though if 
there is live stock to pasture it, we 
would not consider it worth while un- 
less it is full of cockleburs. 

What is the object of clipping back 
clover? Two things: One, to prevent 
it from maturing seed, and thus weak- 
ening the stand; for red and mammoth 
clover are for the most part biennials, 
and when they have once produced 





seed, they have finished their life work 
and are ready to die. If they are 
clipped back, the result will be the 
thickening of the stand, and a much 
better crop the next year. Again, on 
fields that have been carelessly farmed 
there will this year be a fine crop of 
cockleburs, and these will mature seed. 
It is an old saying that the cocklebur 
railroads seed through and always gets 
in before frost—two seeds, one that 
will grow this year, and one that wili 
not grow till next. This is regarded as 
a myth, but investigations show it to 
be a fact. 

Therefore, where clover is disposed 
to bloom, or whether it is disposed to 
bloom or not, we would clip it back 
and get rid of weeds, the worst of 
which is the cocklebur. Fortunately, 
the time for clipping clover is about 
the time that cockleburs should be 
clipped. They must not be allowed to 
grow seed mature enough to germi- 
nate, nor must the clipping be done 
before they are in bloom; for if so, 
the ent of clipping will not be gained. 

If clover that is foul with cockleburs 
is clipped back at the proper time, two 
things will occur: The stand will be 
maintained and thickened, and there 
will be no trouble with cockleburs un- 
til it is plowed up the first time. If 
this shoull occur in two or three 


years, there will be plenty of cockle- |. 


burs; but if delayed five or six years, 
the probability is that this great pest 
of the farm will be removed. (Note 
that we say “clipped back’—not 
“mowed”.) 

Many farmers are of the opinion that 
ecockleburs not only rob the corn of 
moisture and the corn land of fer- 
tility, but that they actually poison 
the land. In this, as in a good many 
other superstitions, so-called, we sus- 
pect there is a good deal of truth. At 
any rate, it is a matter on which sci- 
entists are divided. Often the wisdom 
of the farmer is quite as wise as the 
wisdom of some of our scientists. 


What About Our Rivers? 


The 'Jnited States as a country has 
achievel one great work of interna- 
tional as well as national importance: 
the completion of the Panama canal. 
We see it stated in one of our maga- 
zines, that since the canal was opened 
lumber has been brought from the Pa- 
cific ports to New York at one-fourth 
the price of the rail freights. The im- 
mense docks that are being built at 
various cities along the Pacific coast 
show the importance which the people 
there attach to the completion of the 
canal. It is stated that wheat even 
from Montana and the Dakotas will be 
hauled to the Pacific coast for ship- 
ment to New York—that is, when the 
lakes are closed by ice. 

It will take some time to tell what 
effect the completion of the Panama 
canal will have upon the Mississippi 
valley. If the farmers of this vailey 
are to get their share of the benefits 
from the canal, to which they have 
contributed their share of the expense, 
they must see to it that our rivers, as 
far as practicable and as long as prac- 
ticable, shall be made navigable for 
the cheap transportation of freight. 
The same engineering skill and superb 
management, with a less amount of 
money, would make the Mississippi a 
part of the Atlantic ocean, if not, in- 
deed, make the Ohio navigable as far 
as Pittsburgh, and the Mississippi as 
far as St. Paul. 

The government has allowed the rail- 
roads to throttle and crush the life out 
of the former river-borne traffic. With 
other rivers improved as they should 
be, and no doubt will be, a series of 
medium sized cities would be built up- 
on the main rivers. Then, if arrange- 
ments were made for loading and un- 
loading of freight, which is available 
according to the stage of the water, 
there is no reason why much of the 
wheat and corn in the corn belt should 
not go to its destination by cheap river 
freight. ‘Other countries use their 
rivers and canals. Germany has an 
immense river traffic; so has France, 
and England not a little. 

But this improvement can not be 
made in the old slip-shod methods. It 
can not be part of the pork barrel, the 
disgrace of American legislation. It 
must be undertaken systematically, be- 
ginning at the commencement, the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and letting 
other enterprises wait till the outlet 
to the sea is complete. It is quite as 
important to have a good outlet for 
the river traffic as for tile drains. We 
have fooled along with the river im- 








provement, making it the football of 
politicians. It is now time to get down 
to business. The farmer must see to 
it that he gets his share of the bene- 
fits of the Panama canal, which will 
make a marked change in the busi- 
ness of the world. 


Ventilate Your Grain 


A good deal of money is lost every 
year by farmers who thresh out of 
the shock, through keeping their oats 
or wheat or barley, more particularly 
wheat, in large bulk without proper 
ventilation. This wheat, farmers say, 
will go through the sweat. There is 
not much danger in this process, pro- 
vided there is no dampness in the 
wheat. But where threshing from the 
shock is practiced in all sorts of 
weather, the great probability is that 








PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


the wheat will come in damp—damper 
than the farmer thinks it is, and heat- 
ing will follow. This year especially 
the indications are for loss from put- 
ting damp grain into bins. 

The only remedy is ventilation. No 
man would think of putting corn in a 
wheat bin because 
he knows it would 
spoil. He ventilates 
his corn by mak- 
ing spaces between 
the boards on eith- 
er side of his crib, 
and he builds the 
crib narrow. He 
knows that if he 
makes a_ twelve- 
foot crib, if his corn 
is not in perfect 
condition, and the 
weather is in any 
way warm, that it 
will heat and spoil, 
or at least be low- 
ered one or two 
grades. Wheat, be- 
ing necessarily put 
in a close bin, and 
often in_a wider bin than the crib used 
for corn, while it may go-through the 
sweat if mature and properly dried be- 
fore threshing, it will suffer damage 
if damp, unless ventilation is afforded. 

How would we ventilate the wheat 
bin? Manufacturers of steel bins pro- 
vide for ventilation by having a venti- 
lator running through the middle, the 
air getting in at the bottom and pass- 
ing through perforated steel or iron, 
the holes being smaller than the grains 
of wheat. If heat develops, it passes 
off through this ventilating apparatus. 

We have an Illinois subscriber who 
farms on a large scale, threshes his 
wheat from the shock, and holds it for 
a high price. He has arranged a venti- 
lator, in which the air is carried from 
the bottom of the bin up through the 
grain, which is prevented from getting 
out by the way in which he puts on 
the boards that line the sides of the 
ventilator. 

In the accompanying illustrations we 
reproduce rough drawings of this ven- 
tilator. Our Illinois subscriber states 
that this ventilator produces a great 
draft, and that it brings splendid re- 
sults. He expects each ventilator to 
draw the heated air from a radius of 
six to eight feet: 

Unless wheat that is put in the gran- 
ary damp has some means of ventila- 
tion, it will certainly deteriorate in 
quality and in price. It is too bad to 
go to the trouble of growing wheat or 
oats or barley or anything else—plow- 
ing, sowing, harvesting, threshing— 
and then let it deteriorate in the bin. 





END VIEW. 
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Converting Meadow Into 
Permanent Pasture 


A correspondent in southern Minne- 
sota has a meadow of timothy and clo- 
ver from which he has taken a crop 
of hay this year, and he wishes to 
know how to convert it into a perma- 
nent pasture. 

We would give no further prepara- 
tion of the land, but before the ground 
freezes up, and before snow flies, we 
would sow on it the following mixture: 
Four pounds of red clover, or prefer- 
ably two pounds of red and two of 
mammoth, two of alsike, four of alfalfa 
and five or six of blue grass. 

The reason for deferriug sowing is 
to prevent the seeds from 2erminating 
and being killed by the first freeze, as 
would be the case if sown earlier. By 


sowing at the time we suggest, the 
seeds will be covered deep enough by 
the freezing and thawing, and will be 


ready to start growing at the first 
warmth of spring. 

The reason we suggest sowing red 
clover on a field already in clover is 
that about two-thirds of this clover will 
go out. The reason for putting in 
mammoth and red and alsike and al- 
falfa is to thicken up the stand and 
give a variety of pasture, and extend 
the blooming over as lorg a reriod as 
possible. The reason for sowing a 
small amount of blue grass is to get 
a stand of it, which will thicken up of 
itself and be ready to occupy the land 
fully as fast as the other grasses go 
out. This will involve no expense ex- 
cept the seed and sowing. 

We will give you our ideal of a per- 
manent pasture: There should be suf- 
ficient plants to occupy the land fuily, 
leaving no places for weeds to grow. 
It should have the greatest variety of 
grass possible, some deep-rooted, oth- 
ers shallow, and coming into bloom at 
different periods in the summer. In 
the mixture above suggested the red 
and alsike will come into bloom about 
the same time, the mammoth some 
three weeks later. The alfalfa will 
bloom three times a year. The red 
clover will furnish a second crop of 
bloom. The blue grass will furnish 
the earliest bite, and also the latest. 
If we knew of any other grasses that 
would succeed in southern Minnesota, 
we would add them. The only one we 
can think of just now is white clover, 
and that will come in anyhow wher- 
ever there is room for it. 





Foot and Mouth Disease 
Again 


Foot and mouth disease broke out 
again last week at several points in 
Illinois and Minnesota, and the Chi- 
cago yards are again under quarantine, 
so far as outgoing shipments of feed- 
ers are concerned. It is believed that 
the fresh outbreaks were caused by 
hog cholera serum made at the Chi- 
cago yards. The government and state 
veterinary authorities have acted very 
promptly, and are confident that they 
can handle the situation and prevent 
any further spread of the infection. 
These occasional outbreaks emphasize 
the dangerous character of this dis- 
ease. Incidentally, this experience 
vindicates the wisdom of Governor 
Clarke, of Iowa, in vetoing the limited 
quarantine bill passed by the Iowa leg- 
islature. With this bill in effect, if the 
disease should break out in Iowa, the 
entire state would promptly be quar- 
antined. 





Controlling Hog Cholera 


Dr. Koen, who has charge of the ex- 
periment being conducted by the gov- 
ernment in controlling hog cholera in 
Dallas county, Iowa, says, in his sec- 
ond annual report: 

“The substantial benefit to the coun- 
ty may be seen by the following fig- 
ures which represent a comparison and 
toral of the two years’ work. During 
the first year, July 1, 1913, to June 30, 
1914, we treated 365 herds containing 
17,943 hogs. Of this number 2,605 died, 
or 15 per cent. 

“During the second year ending 
June 30, 1915, we treated 173 herds, 
containing 9,668 hogs, of which 1,576 
died, or 16.4 per cent. We have treat- 
ed during the two years 27,611 hogs, 
saving 84 per cent. We have treated 
in infected herds, 24,105 hogs, saving 
practically 20,000 of them or 83 per 
cent. These hogs are estimated to 
have an average value of $10.50, so we 





have saved more than $200,000 worth 
of hogs in sick herds to the farmers of 
the county. Besides this, all serum 
and services have been absolutely free. 
The greatest benefit, however, is not 
in the number of hogs we have been 
able to save, but in stoppiug the spread 
of the disease and thereby keeping 
other herds well and preventing furth- 
er loss.” 


Our Decreasing Fertility 


Nearly all the corn belt states pro- 
duced. a larger acre yield during the 
70’s than during the 80’s or 90’s, or the 
first ten years of the present century. 
Due to better seed, better machinery, 
and higher prices, the yield has been 
improving somewhat in the period ex- 
tending from 1905 to 1915. Neverthe- 
less, the statistics indicate strongly 
that all over the corn belt the aver- 
age producing power of the soil is con- 
siderably under what it was in the 
70’s. Especially is this true in Kan- 
sas, where, during the 70’s, an average 
acre yield of thirty to forty bushels of 
corn was not at all unusual, but where 
now the average yield is more nearly 
twenty-five than thirty-five bushels. 
Last winter, Mr. C. O. Swanson read 
a paper before the Kansas Academy of 
Science, on the great deterioration of 
Kansas soils. In this paper he gives 
analyses which indicate that the culti- 
vated soils of Kansas during the last 
thirty years have lost one-fifth to two- 
fifths of their nitrogen, and one-fourth 
to one-half of their organic matter. 

Above all things else, corn requires 
a high percentage of nitrogen and or- 
ganic matter, if it is to yield at all 
well, When there is a shortage of 
nitrogen, corn makes known the diffi- 
culty by becoming yellowish in color 
instead of dark green. When there is 
a shortage of organic matter, the soil 
loses its power to withstand drouth. It 
bakes edsily, and is hard to cultivate. 

It is probable that Iowa, Illinois and 
other corn belt farmers have depleted 
the nitrogen and organic matter of 
their soils almost as rapidly as the 
Kansas farmers. They may have ro- 
tated crops a little more, and grown a 
little more live stock. Nevertheless, 
over the entire corn belt the soil ev- 
ery year is losing nitrogen and organic 
matter. 

What shall be done? “Grow live 
stock,” say some. This is a good rem- 
edy for a few farmers, but if all the 
farmers who are wasting the fertility 
of their soil would go into live stock, 
the packers would reap a rich harvest, 
and the stock-growers would be feed- 
ing grain and hay at a loss. If they 
do not grow more live stock, the only 
thing they can do is to rest the land 
by putting in some such legume as 
clover, alfalfa or sweet clover for 
green manure purposes. This involves 
the loss of the land for at least one 
out of every four years. This may pay 
—but the average farmer will feel that 
he can not afford to lose the use of 
one-fourth of his land every year. 

In order that the soil fertility prob- 
lem may be satisfactorily solved, farm- 
ers must come in control of their own 
business. They must put themselves 
in position to market live stock as the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
markets oranges and lemons. It may 
be they will have to ask higher prices 
for farm products than can be secured 
under the present method of market- 
ing. Or it may be that when they 
adopt a permanent system of fertility, 
the yield will be so increased that the 
markets will be flooded unless there is 
some well devised plan of distribution. 
One things stands out clearly and that 
is that the farmers must control their 
own business as a preliminary to the 
adoption of a permanent scheme of 
soil fertility. 


Coal for Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have 130 large pigs. What do you 
think of feeding them slack coal? 
Some tell me that slack coal will bind 
the bowels in my pigs. I keep lime 
and salt before these pigs at all times.” 

In a Maryland experiment one lot of 
pigs received coal in connection with 
its ordinary grain ration while the 
other lot did not. The lot receiving 
coal gained slightly more rapidly than 
the lot getting no coal, but the greater 
rapidity of gains was not sufficient to 
pay for the cost of the coal. It is 
common. opinion that slack coal causes 
constipation but we doubt if it is ordi- 








parily harmful on this account. At ' 





any rate hogs seem to relish it, and as 
a rule anything which hogs relish is 
good for them. Nevertheless, we 
would prefer charcoal to coal. The 
Iowa station has secured splendid re- 
sults by keeping before their hogs 
charcoal, lime and salt. Since the av- 
erage pig will eat only one-third to 
one-half pound of charcoal in a year, 
and charcoal costs only two or three 
cents a pound, we would regard it wise 
to furnish pigs charcoal rather than 
coal. In our opinion charcoal contains 
all the essential properties of coal and 
some other properties which coal does 
not possess. 





. a 
Foundation for the Engine 
If a gasoline engine is to do its work 

properly it must be on a really firm 
foundation. A footing that gives even 


4 a small amount not only lessens the 


efficiency of the engine but increases 


the wear and tear very rapidly. The 
following instructions, issued by one 
of the cement companies, for building 
a foundation, should be filed away 
against the time when they may be 
wanted: 

The concrete should be mixed in the 
proportion of 1 part Portland cement, 
3 parts clean, well-graded sand, and 5 
parts crushed stone or gravel. All 
parts should be determined by volume 
and the use of accurate measuring 
boxes should be rigidly observed. The 
sand should all pass a 44-inch mesh 
sieve, and the crushed stone or gravel 
should pass readily through a 114-inch 
sieve. In no case should bank-run 
gravel be used as taken from the de- 
posit. It should be passed over %- 
inch and 1%-inch screens. That which 
passes the 14-inch screen is sand, and 
that which passes the 1%-inch screen 
is retained on the %4-inch screenas 
gravel. If the size of the engine war- 
rants the use of a reinforced concrete 
footing, a 1:2:4 mix should be used for 
the reinforced portion of the concrete. 
Sufficient water should be used to 
form a plastic, wet consistence, but 
not enough to cause separation of the 
cement and aggregates when placed. 

For footings over 6 or 8 square feet 
in plan, stone up to 2% inches may be 
used. The stone should be graded, as 
this will insure a strong, dense con- 
crete. 

After the exact location of the cen- 
ter line of the foundation has been 
carefully established, a pit 2 feet to 4 
feet deep should be excavated, the 
length and width being the exact size 
of the footing. Deposit the mushy wet 
concrete to the depth determined on 
the plan. In order to thoroughly key 
the engine foundation to the footing, 
embed 3 or 4-inch stones in the por- 
tion of the footing under the engine 
so that they will protrude from the 
footing. 

A box form 8 inches larger in length 
and width than the engine base should 
be carefully set over the footing. The 
inside of the forms should be thor- 
oughly oiled to prevent the concrete 
from adhering to same. It is essen- 
tial that the anchor bolts for the en- 
gine be carefully spaced and so placed 
as to take care of any small variations 
in position. Use a templet for this 
purpose, and supply for each bolt 
greased gas-pipes of twice the diam- 
eter of the bolts, the pipes to be re- 
moved before the engine is set. The 
purpose of the pipes is to provide for 
such slight adjustment of bolts as 
may be required. The anchor bolts 
should be embedded in the concrete at 
least 18 inches, and supplied with cast- 
iron washers at the lower ends. 

After the templet has been accu- 
rately set over the forms and the bolts 
so arranged that the tops are at prop- 
er elevation, the concrete is carefully 
deposited and spaded in the forms. 
Turn the gas-pipes from time to time, 
thus preventing them from sticking 
to the concrete. The concrete along 
the forms should be carefully spaded 
to prevent the formation of air bubbles 
or pockets. 

Damp burlap should be placed over 
the form after the concrete is placed. 
This will insure normal setting of the 
material. After twenty-four hours re- 
move the form. The engine may be 
set and the bolts adjusted after forty- 
eight hours. Before the engine is set 
remove the gas-pipes referred to 
above, and when the engine is finally 
placed, fill the space around the bolts 
with 1:1 mortar. ; 

Do not use the engine until the base 
is at least two weeks old. If necessary 
to have an exhaust or drain pipe, this 








may be installed in the form before 
the concrete is deposited. 





Hogging Down Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What would be the effect on gojj 
fertility if corn was planted for hog- 
ging down year after year? What ef. 
fect has hogging down on the insect 
enemies of corn? I would like to know 
if it is practical to plant corn on the 
Same ground continuously for hogging 
down. I would plan on sowing rape in 
the corn field each year.” 

We do not know of anyone who has 
tried this out over a long series of 
years, but we do know of many men 
who claim that their corn crop has in- 
creased the year following hogging 
down. Some claim that this increase 
is due mainly to the hog manure, while 
others think that at least part of the 
increase is due to the destruction of 
insect enemies. There has been no 
scientific work done on this problem, 
and we do not know of anyone who 
has hogged down corn more than three 
years in succession. Theoretically, 
there would be a slight but continuous 
waste in soil fertility under the hog- 
ging down system. This waste would 
consist almost altogether of bone and 
muscle building material carried off 
in the bodies of the growing hogs. It 
would not amount to a great deal, and 
would probably be more than counter. 
balanced during a period of ten or fif. 
teen years by the increased availabil- 
ity of the soil fertility. The practical 
thing for our correspondent to do 
would be to put his land in corn year 
after year until he is convinced by ob- 
servation that he is not getting the 
yield he should. 


Seeding Hairy Vetch 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How late in the summer can vetch 
be seeded for turning under the fol- 
lowing spring asa green manure crop? 
Which kind of vetch is best on the 
clay soil of southern Illinois?” 

For seeding in the fall, hairy vetch 
gives the best results under practically 
all corn belt conditions. This vetch 
may be seeded as late as winter wheat, 
but we would prefer to get it in late 
in August or early in September. It is 
common practice to mix two pecks of 
vetch with five or six pecks of rye, 
and seed the two together early in 
September. 

Most of the hairy vetch seed comes 
from Russia, and because of the war 
the seed will probably be even higher 
than usual this year. The indications 
are that it will sell for at least 10 cents 
a pound, and probably the price will be 
even a little higher. At least twenty 
pounds of seed should be used on each 
acre, and we do not advise our readers 
to sow the crop this year except for 
experimental purposes on small areas 
of land. 
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DECLARATION OF HOLY WAR. The photo shows the Turkish High Priest Sheik ITI 
proclaiming a holy war. The head of the Mussulman faith is shown reading the declara- 
f war. Surrounding him are a number of Mussulman dignataries, where they gathered in 
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U. S. SENDS REIN®OKCEMENTS TO HAYTI AND MEXICO. 


siete Seel 


The killing of two Amer- 











ican bluejackets in Hayti and many disturbances along the Mexican border caused the United 
States to send several battleships to these places where protection to our citizens will be de- 
manded. The scene shows the marines bca-ding the Conneticut at League Island Navy Soa 
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Vie NGLISH WOMEN OFFER ASSISTANCE. A crowd of 50,000 women recently marched to 
. lia Embankment where they demanded they be allowed to replace the strikers in the man- 


ire of war munitions. In the parade were a number of titled women. By prompt actio 


vernment settled the strike and the men returned to work. 


(Copyright by U. & U 


RIOTING STRIKERS ATTACK STANDARD OIL PLANT. In July the employes of the Standard Oil Company’s mammoth plant at Bayonne, New Jersey, went on a strike demanding 
tter wages. Rioting followedin which four strikers were killed by the hired guards. Photoshows the strikers throwing rocks and one in the foreground is drawing a gun. The county sheriff 
finally settled the trouble practically single handed, after asking in vain for the help of the state militia. The strikers accepted him as their leader. 
gitators, arrested the hired guards who killed the rioters, and secured a wage increase of about ten per cent for the 8,000 employes who quietly resumed work. 





He thrashed a couple of persistent 
(Copyright by U. & U.) 











RUSSIANS RETREATING FROM WARSAW. After putting up a most stubborn fi 
several months the Russians were forced to give up Warsaw, the capital of Russian 
The photo shows the artillery making its exit. Although the city wan Th cient or U 


fighters were greeted by a great crowd of natives. 
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treme attention. 


better than ever. 


More than half the cars now running use small- 
size tires. They are 30x3™% or 30x3. So Good- 


year, as the largest tire plant, gives small tires ex- 


On them depends, in large degree, the place we 
hold in Tiredom. So this year we are building them 
his year’s improvements, on 
these sizes alone, will cost us $317,000 extra. 


Tires 30x3) 


Vast Improvements Made by Goodyear This Year 


Costing $317,000 Extra 


best tires built, as shown by Goodyear prestige. 
Goodyear is, and has been for long, the largest- 
selling tire in the world. 

Now the small sizes are bettered in all these 
That just to offer super-service to 
the million small-tire users. 

Yet this year also brought you an enormous price 
reduction. And that was our third reduction in two 


added ways. 





These Things Added 
We have added to their 


air capacity an average of 
over 20 per cent. That in- 
crease adds immensely to 
your riding comfort. It com- 





20% More Capacity 
30% More Rubber 


In Side Walls 








bats the blowouts and over- 


side walls. 


loading that come to smaller tires. 


We have added 30 per cent to the rubber in the 


That’s where weak tires break. 


We have improved the general design of the tire 
to greatly increase its endurance. 


Great Tires Before 


These smaller Goodyears were great tires before 
—heavy, enduring, four-ply tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 


They were the Goodyear service. 


years held top place on merit. 
per cent to the size of them. We add 30 per cent 
to the side walls. We add $317,000 extra to factory 


cost. All in one year, to make them better still. 


If such things count with you, tell your dealer 
you want this year’s Goodyear tires. Tell him why 
you want them. Any Goodyear dealer will supply 
you. A Goodyear service station in your neighbor- 
hood has your size in stock and will give you full 


Also 
30x3 


years, totaling 45 per cent. 


Get These Benefits 


Every user of a small tire 
should insist on Goodyears. 
We are going to extremes to 
give you a super-tire. Mark 
that these tires have for 


Yet we add 20 
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HELPER MIXERS 
MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 


The Helper Mixer is 

big money-maker and mon 
ey-saver on the farm. Just 
the machine for putting ig 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
foundations, barn floors, 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 
Sold on trial. Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors, 


Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, lowa. 
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Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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eh) ? 
J Mixing concrete is as easy asmaking mud pies! 
De the work yourself. Or, put the help at some- 
thing profitable when otherwise idle. Put in your 
h own concrete feeding floors, foundations, troughs, 


( \ walks, etc. The cost is very small if you use a 


/ one. Hundreds of 








Fano ie the most yen 

ome-made concrete mixer : j 

has stood the test of all-round *° You. by return mail, complete 

use. Does the finest work— 

equal in every respect except tions for making one of these mix- 

quantity to any $100 ready-made ers. It tells plainly exactly how 

€) mixer. One man mixed 3,000 to cut and fit the lumber, etc. I'll 

sacks cement last summer with gel] you a complete specially de- 

farmers write signed set of irons to complete the 

about it. mixer. But, get the blue prints, 
Runs by hand or 1h. p. engine; jnstructions and my catalogue, 

mixes 2% cu. ft. per batch; tilt- free. 

ing dump discharges into wheel- nickel’s worth of me unless you are 


Y me enthusiastically 


f.3¢23\ Sheldon iz: Mixer 


Just drop me a line and I'll send 


blue print plans and ful] instruc- 


No obligation to buy @ 


barrow. And costs less than @ convinced that it’s the best bux 
cheap suit of clothes! 


Geo. C. Sheldon, Pres., Sheldon Mig. Co., Box 2187 Nehawka, Nebraska 


you ever saw. 











When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








A Cheap Hay Shed 


Some of our readers, especially those 
who have put in a large acreage of a). 
falfa, and have small mow room, have 
before them at this time of year the 
problem of constructing a hay shed. 


Mr. Lowe, of Madison county, Iowa, 
has kindly sent us the following de. 
scription of a type of hay shed which 
he has found economical in his experf- 
ence: 

“This hay shed is 24 feet wide and 
48 feet long. Eighteen-foot posts are 
set four feet in the ground, twelve feet 
apart; 2x6-inch 24-foot hard pine ig 
bolted on the outside of the posts and 
flush with the top at the sides and 
ends. Then 2x6-inch 24-foot boards 
are spiked to the upper edge, thus giy- 
ing a stiff angle 6x8 inches, on which 
to support the roof. Two-by-four rafft- 
ers 15 feet 6 inches long are fitted at 
the top against the 2x6-inch ridge pole 
which supports the track.. On the low- 
er edge the rafters are mitered so that 
the top is flush with the outside of 
the 2x6-inch plate. Now you are ready 
for barn boards, 12 inches by 16 feet, 
which are nailed with two ten-penny 
nails to the ridge pole cross-ties be- 
tween rafters and to the plate at the 
eaves, not closer than two inches to 
the edge, and preferably three inches. 
Cut in the middle cross-ties and plate 
to which roof is nailed, so that the 
water running down on the under side 
of the barn boards will meet with no 
obstacle. This cut should be one and 
a half inches long and one-half inch 
deep, and should be directly under the 
crack between the barn boards. Every 
knot should have an inverted V-shaped 
cut above it, so as to carry water to 
the sides. This notch under the crack 
between the barn boards is importanf, 
so that the water may have ample 
room to run down on the under side 
when the wind slushes it in between 
the boards, as it will do. Any good 
quality of barn boards is all right, but 
undressed cypress of good quality is 
better. As to boards warping, that 
makes no difference. This shed will 
do the work, and is the most econom- 
ical one that I know of. When it is 
empty, No. 9 wire can be used to hold 
it against the wind.” 

We presume that this shed could be 
made a little more permanent without 
greatly increasing the cost by insert- 
ing the 18-foot posts in concrete. In 
some localities it may be worth while 
inquiring as to the price of corrugated 
iron roofing. It may, under some con- 
ditions, prove worth while to substi- 
tute such roofing for the barn boards. 


Fox-Tail Hay 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have a twelve-acre patch of wheat 
stubble on which there is a heavy crop 
of fox-tail. Is there any feeding value 
in fox-tail cut for hay? Would it pay 
better to turn this under for green 
manure?” ! 

Fox-tail hay has a feeding value very 
similar to that of millet hay. But fox- 
tail, like millet, should he cut before 
the seeds are formed, if the best re- 
sults are to be secured. Cf course, fox- 
tail has some value as green manure, 
and if our correspondent has plenty of 
other hay, it may be better to use his 
fox-tail in this way. However, fox-tail 
is not to be despised as a hay plant 
when it grows rank enough to furnish 
sufficient bulk to warrant cutting. 


Bees Between the Walls 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“We have been bothered much by 
bees over our front door. I would like 
to know what to do to get rid of them. 

Our correspondent probably could 
get rid of the bees by attaching a bee 
escape at the point where they enter 
and leave the building. The escape 
will let the bees out, but it prevents 
their going back. It may be bought 
very cheaply from any bee supply firm. 
In the device is a hole through which 
the bees may crawl. After a bee 1s 
through the hole it crowds its way be- 
tween the points of two very sensitive 
brass springs. They spring enough to 
let bees out, but it is impossible for 4 
bee to enter from the opposite direc 
tion. Our correspondent should se 
that there are no openings oF knot- 
holes in his house, through which bees 
can crawl. If the bees are located 
where they could be reached by smoke 
he could drive them away by a smudge 
or sulphur fumes. 
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Origin of the Foot and Mouth 
Disease Outbreak 


The executive committee of the 
Michigan Improved Live Stock Breed- 
ers’ Association has issued a formal 
statement concerning the origin of the 
foot and mouth disease outbreak last 
fall. The statement is prefaced by 
an explanation to the effect that in 
many sections of the country there is 
a feeling among stockmen and farm- 
ers that the disease was permitted to 
spread through the incompetence or in- 
activity of the Michigan veterinary 
authorities. The statement which is 
peing sent out by the committee, and 
which is based on sworn evidence, may 
be summarized as follows: 

On Friday, August 28th, Doctor W. 
P. Graham, of Niles, Michigan, wrote 
to Doctor Dunphy, state veterinarian 
of Michigan, to the effect that in his 
neighborhood there were two herds of 
cattle one mile apart, affected with 
lesions of the mouth and feet. Doctor 
Graham said that Doctor Clemo and 
himself, after making a thorough ex- 
amination, could not decide whether 
the disease might be foot and mouth 
disease or some form of stomatitis, a 
disease which has symptoms very sim- 
jlar to foot and mouth disease. Doctor 
Dunphy received this letter September 
1st, and left at once for Niles. He ar- 
rived there that evening, and on the 
morning of September 2d, in company 
with Doctor Graham and Doctor Clemo 
and another veterinarian, visited the 
farms where the outbreak occurred. 
They were unable to determine defi- 
nitely the nature of the disease, and 
Doctor Dunphy called the Detroit office 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States, and talked with-the 
acting chief. On the following morn- 
ing this officer of the United States 
Bureau of Anjmal Industry went to 
Niles, and, with the three veterina- 
rians, visited the farms where the dis- 
ease existed. The United States of- 
ficer assured Doctor Dunphy and the 
other veterinarians that the symptoms 
did not indicate foot and mouth dis- 
ease; but agreed to call on the serv- 
ices of the department at Washington. 
He took specimens of the diseased tis- 
sue from the suspected animals, and 
sent these specimens to the depart- 
ment at Washington for analysis. In 
his letter, sending the specimens, the 
official stated that Doctor Dunphy had 
reported that he was suspicious of foot 
and mouth disease, but that his own 
inspection showed that the trouble was 
not foot and mouth disease. On Sep- 
tember 12th, the department at Wash- 
ington reported that the disease was 
not foot and mouth disease, but that 
the lesions indicated very clearly that 
the condition was mycotic stomatitis. 
Upon receipt of this letter, Doctor Dun- 
phy wrote Doctor Graham at Niles, 
and told him that the department pro- 
nounced the disease not foot and 
mouth disease. In the meantime, Doc- 
tor Dunphy had been struck by an 
automobile and confined to his bed in 
the hospital for nearly four weeks. He 
was worried over the situation, how- 
ever, and shortly after receiving the 
report from the department, he went 
to Niles on crutches, and took with 
him Doctor Hallman, pathclogist at 
the Michigan Agricultural College. 
They took specimens from a third herd 
which was now diseased, and returned 
to the agricultural college at Lansing, 
where they secured a calf, and on 
September 28th inoculated this calf 
With some of the pus secured from the 
attle at Niles. They then quarantined 
e calf carefullq. On October ist the 
alf showed symptoms of the same 
isease. Doctor Dunphy ther called 
» United States officer at Detroit, 
d told him that he had succeeded in 
producing the disease in the calf. 
ihe Detroit officers communicated this 
information to the department at 
Washington. On receiving this report, 
the department sent Doctor Eichorn to 
Niles, and he at once declared that the 
trouble was foot and mouth disease. 
Federal quarantine was thereupon es- 
tablished, but too late to prevent the 
Spread of the disease to the Union 
Stock yards, and other parts of the 
country. 

It seems perfectly clear from this 
Statement, which it is claimed is sup- 
ported by sworn affidavits and by the 
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‘ original correspondence, that the fault 


lies wholly with officers connected 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture, 
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period in lowa came to a close, it is 
difficult for the present generation, 
accustomed to all of the conveniences 
of modern civlization, to form an ade- 
quate idea of the hardships and priva- 
tions that were endured by the settlers 
who first made their homes in the new 
country. People are inclined to scoff 
at tales of enforced corn meal diet 
and the chronic failure of crops; while 
it seems incredible that in one of the 
richest agricultural areas in the world 
people should ever go hungry and suf- 
fer from the want of clothing. 

“Yet that very thing came to pass. 
Year after year the farmers planted 
their grain with every prospect of 
harvesting a splendid crop, only to 
have their hopes blighted by the cut- 
worms, the gophers, the grasshoppers, 
the chinch bugs, a hailstorm, June 
floods, a season of drouth, a strong 
wind, or a prairie fire. To persist in 
the face of such adversity required 
nothing short of heroism. 

“Vast hordes of grasshoppers arrived 
among the fields of tender grain or 
garden vegetables. Their flight has 
been likened to ‘an immense snow- 
storm, extending from the ground to a 
height at which our visual organs per- 
ceive them only as minute, darting 
scintillations, leaving the imagination 
to picture them indefinite distances 


‘beyond. . . . On the horizon they 


often appear as a dust tornado, riding 
upon the wind like an ominous hail- 
storm, eddying and whirling about like 
the wild, dead leaves in an autumn 
storm .. . they circle in myriads 
about you, beating against everything 
animate or inanimate; driving intoo pen 
doors and windows; heaping about 
your feet and around your buildings; 
their jaws constantly at work biting 
and testing all things in seeking what 
they can devour.’ Often they came 
in such numbers as to obscure the 
light of the sun, giving the weird, som- 
ber appearance of a solar eclipse. At 
times they accumulated on the railroad 
tracks to such an extent that the oil 
from their crushed bodies so reduced 
the traction as to actually stop the 


ns. 

“Falling upon a promising field (in- 
stinct seemed to direct them unerr- 
ingly toward the cultivated places) it 
was but the work of a few hours to re- 
duce it to a barren area of leafless 
stalks. Insignificant individually, but 
mighty collectively, it is said these 
contemptible insects could ‘sweep 
clean a field quicker than would a 
whole herd of hungry steers. They 
often completely covered the ground. 
The ravenous hosts were almost om- 
nivorous. One observer testifies that 
they ‘will feed upon the dry bark of 
trees or the dry lint of seasoned fence 
planks; and upon dry leaves, paper, 
cotton and woolen fabrics. They have 
been seen literally covering the backs 
of sheep, eating the wool; and when- 
ever one of their own kind is weak or 
disabled from whatsoever cause, they 
go for him or her with cannibalistic 
ferocity, and soon finish the struggling 
and kicking unfortunate.’ Vegetables 
and cereals were, however, their favor- 
ite diet. 

“The first serious grasshopper raid 
in Iowa occured in July, 1864, when 
the region in the vicinity of Sioux City 
appears to have suffered severely. 
‘Gardens looked promising, and each 
family felt that their wants in the 
culinary department from this source 
would be amply supplied, but, in about 
three hours after these little ravenous 
intruders entered the city, our fondest 
hopes in this direction were cut as 
short as the luxurious vegetation that 
was swept away like snow before the 





sun; within three hours not a vestige 
of vegetation that peered above the 
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In many sections this has been a | ground was to be seen, except squash a 
discouraging season. The farmer who | vines, which alone were left to wend TI 
bas found it impossible to save a sixty- | their way.’ pe 
bushel oat crop because of continuous “Toward the end of May, 1867, news em 
rains, and who has been compelled to | came that the grasshoppers were ray- o 
wade around day after day in mud al- | aging Nebraska, although the boast th 
most knee-deep, is disposed to wonder | was made in a Council Bluffs paper ul 
whether any other farmers were com- | that ‘in western Iowa we are not trou- ha 
pelled’ to meet such trials and discour- | bled with these long-legged insects.’ lif 
agements. To all such we suggest the | Even as late as July 14th the coming tie 
reading of the following extracts on | of swarms of grasshoppers was a sub- th 
the grasshopper plagues in Iowa, taken | ject for ridicule. But by August Ist = 
from an article on this subject in the | large numbers of the insects had en- o 
lowa Journal of History and Politics: tered the southern part of Mills coun- he 
“Although scarcely a quarter of a | ty, seeming to have come from Kan- ve 
century has elapsed since the pioneer | sas. In another week Pottawattamie 2" 


county was overrun. Northward the 
pests proceded. On August 27th the ba 
advance. guard of the invading army 
began to drop down upon the fields in 
Harrison county. Although a few 
swarms reached Dickinson county late 
in the season, they created little alarm pe 


and did practically no damage north bf 
of Sioux City. It was rather toward . 
the east that the main body of locusts : 
drifted. A northwest wind is reported te 


to have brought down a large swarm h 
in the neighborhood of Lake City, near : 
the end of August. Their first appear- 
ance at Jefferson was on September 
2d, when the “vast concourse seemed pe 
to be bearing off in a southeasterly di- 


rection,’ which would tend to identify 6 
this as the swarm that had visited i 
Lake City a few days earlier. On the 
ninth day of September a swarm is 4 
said to have passed over Adel, while 
two days later the ground at that place fi 
was. covered with grasshoppers. Peo- 

ple then living in Fort Dodge declared we 
that the air was full of the insects on “s 
September 10th. Swarms arrived in . 
Clarke county about October 5th. The a 
entire southwestern quarter of the ne 
state apparently suffered. Indeed, the g 
invasion of 1867 probably was the most 1 
destructive of all the grasshopper i 


raids in the counties along the Mis- 
souri river. 

“Although certain regions in Iowa 
were troubled with locusts in 1870, 
1871, and 1872, there was no damage 
worthy of notice. The next year, how- 
ever, the hopes and in many cases the 
fortunes of the settlers in northwest- 
ern Iowa were ruined, swiftly and 
surely, by the terrible scourge. Never 
before had the grasshoppers come in 
such numbers or stayed so long. 
Obrien and Osceola counties were said 
to have been invaded about June 4th, 
while on June 13th, swarms had 
reached Emmet and Pocahontas coun- 
ties. By the middle of June the rav- 
agers were busy in Dickinson, Clay 
and Buena Vista counties, and early in 
July they were making depredations on 
the wheat fields about Humboldt. Prob- 
ably the havoc extended as far east as 
western Hancock county. 

“In general, the territory covered by 
the scourge of 1874 was identical with 
that invaded in 1873, with perhaps a 
slight extension toward the east and 
into the extreme southwestern corner 
of the state. The locusts began to 
hatch in May. As the season advanced 
it became more and more evident that 
in some places not only the gardens, 
but crops of all kinds, were doomed to 
destruction. In July, when favorable 
winds came and the grasshoppers took 
wing for the north, some places were 
completely stripped of vegetation. 
Moreover, fresh swarms entered the 
northwestern counties during July and 
August, doing great damage. Some 
twenty counties in that part of the 
state suffered more or less. As a year 
in which the ravages of the grasshop- 
pers caused the greatest distress, the 
year 1874 may be ranked with 1867, 
1873 and 1876. Indeed, there was some 
agitation. for an extra session of the 
state legislature for the purpose of 
providing relief for the people of the 
afflicted district. 

“Of all the grasshopper raids in 
Iowa, the most extensive, although not 
the most destructive, was that which 
occurred in the summer of 1876. In 
fact, the territory invaded comprised 
nearly all of western Minnesota, @ 
portion of eastern Dakota, and western 
Iowa—a strip of country four or five 
hundred miies long and one hundred 
and fifty miles wide. About the first 
of August swarms crossed the state 
line from Minnesota and Dakota al- 
most simultaneously, and swept on to- 
ward the east and south. As late as 
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October 2d grasshoppers were still 
migrating eastward. ‘The most east- 
ern point reached was in the middle 
of the state, and the line retreats west- 
ward from Story county both north 
and south.’ With. 1876, grasshopper 
invasions of Iowa practically ceased. 
“The winterof 1872-1873 had been 


a2 severe one in* northwestern Iowa. | 


The settlers were for the most part 
people of limited means, who had tak- 
en advantage of the homestead or pre- 
emption laws. Long and hard’ had 
they labored in anticipation of better 
imes. 
caesakiial and privations of pioneer 
life in the hope of realizing a substan- 


tial reward in the years of prosperity | 


that were to come. For two or three 
seasons their efforts had been crowned 
with success: the newly broken prairie 
had responded magnificently to culti- 
vation. But the homesteaders had 
come to the new country empty-hand- 
ed, many of them possessed only of a 
wagon-load of household goods, a span 
of horses, and an indomitable determi- 
nation to win homes and fortunes in 
this rich agricultural section. Whether 
they would achieve their purpose de- 
pended entirely upon the crops they 
were able to raise from year to year; 
there was no surplus for emergencies. 
To endure the rigors of a western win- 
ter without privation and suffering, it 
was necessary that the settlers should 
have enjoyed a summer of bountiful 
harvests. The winter of 1872-1873 had 
tried the courage of the most pros- 
perous. 

“March and April of the year 1873 
were cold, rainy months. The seeding 
was long delayed, and when it was 
finally accomplished, the grain was 
slow in sprouting and slower in com- 
ing through the ground. But in May 
the gloomy prospect brightened; the 
fields of wheat and oats waxed luxuri- 
ant, the corn stretched up by leaps 
and bounds. 

“Feasting their eyes on the promis- 
ing sight, the settlers felt that they 
would be justified in building new 
granaries, in purchasing implements, 
and in procuring for their families 
some of the things that had been long 
denied. The harvest would pay for all. 


-of- reckoning came too soon. 


They had endured all of the: 





Merchants were eager to sell on credit. 
while a multitude of agents for pump, 
lightning-rod, harvester, and insurance 


“companies infested the country. They, 
‘too, accepted credit, with the fields of 


grain as.security. Tempting opportu- 


j*nities for“investment.in railroad lands 


were also afforded, and again promis- 
sory notes were signed. But the day 


- “When the’ grasshoppers . which 
Swept. over that region had finished 
their: work of destruction, a veritable 
desert remained, where but a brief 
time before there were acres of wav- 
ding ‘grain. It was estimated that not 
twenty-five per cent of the oat crop 
was left; the corn fields had suffered 
equally; while the wheat in many 
places was reported to be an utter 
failure. It was especially unfortunate 
that the ravages were most destructive 
in the more recently settled country, 
where the people were largely new- 
comers, entirely dependent upon their 
first crop. What in the older commu- 
nities was a serious misfortune, to 
them was absolute ruin. A special 
committee appointed by the fifteenth 
general assembly (1874) to investigate 
conditions in the northwestern coun- 
ties of the state, reported as follows: 
“Comparatively few of the settlers have 
been on their lands over two seasons, The 
first year, of course, they could raise lit- 
tle, while their expenses in providing 
shelter for their families, in breaking up 
a portion of their lands, etc., generally 
exhausted the limited means at their 
command, The consequence was that the 
most of them were compelled to live dur- 
ing last summer (1873) on decidedly short 
allowances, but they looked forward hope- 
fully to returns from their promising 
crops for means to supply their families 
with food and clothing for the winter, and 
with seed for the present year. The un- 
foreseen devastation of their fields left 
them destitute. ‘The hard labor of the 
year was swept away as by a breath, and 
the expected reward for which they had 
endured privation from the first was in 
truth caught out of their very hands. 
“Toward the middle of September, 
1873, a financial panic broke over the 
country, making even more disheart- 
ening the already straitened circum- 
stances of the settlers. Cash payment 
was suspended for a time in the larger 





cities, so that money became extreme- 
ly scarce. It was practically impos- 
sible to negotiate loans on any terms, 
while for farmers without produce as 
security, it was entirely out of the 
question. At the same time, the “bit- 
ing grasshopper,” in the form of col- 
lecting agents, armed with the notes 
which had been signed in the spring, 
came to harass the farmers. 
the credit system worked as much 
hardship in many cases as the rav- 
ages of the grasshoppers themselves. 
One observer, J. B. Strouse, wrote: 

“IT am not a Granger, but if the Grange 
organization can do anything to stop this 
credit business, may God be with them, 
for I honestly believe that it is the worst 
grasshopper that infests the country. ‘ 

If there are any persons who have had 
a notion to settle in this country, but have 
been scared out by the big grasshopper 
stories afloat, I say to them to come 
aleng, and they will not suffer if they will 
keep the credit grasshopper off their 
place. 

“The following account of the actual 
suffering was given in November, 1873, 
by a man who had just left the strick- 
en region: 

“Nearly every man is poor—very poor— 
and a great majority are ex-soldiers of 
the Union, with young families to support. 
When the grasshoppers took the crops, 
we did the best we could for the coming 
winter. We went to the lakes and caught 
barrels of fish, but we did not have the 
means to properly care for them, so they 
spoiled. Stock was sacrificed to the sharks 
that infest our section, at the next-to- 
nothing of a price, and many of us have 
thus eaten up and worn out the horses 
and work cattle that had been our main- 
stay. We could buy no fuel, and when I 
left, twisted hay and rank reed grass was 
the only fuel nine-tenths of the people 
were using. Much _ sickness prevails, 
brought on by a long abstinence from 
wholesome and nutritious food. One fam- 
ily I knew of has the father down with 
the rheumatism, three out of six children 
were down with the measles, while the 
mother was about worn down herself. 
Corn meal, grated from frost-bitten nub- 
bins, was the only food in the house, if 
the sod and board shanty may be called 
such. The people bear with each other, 
and mutually extend aid as much as pos- 
sible. One young man from Jasper coun- 
ty, who happens to be a good shot, has 
valiantly taken upon himself the task of 


In truth,. 





keeping all invalid families supplied with 
meat, wild game, and the day I left he 
brought some geese and ducks to the fam- 
ily I have mentioned. But that will soon 
end, with cold weather. You want to 
know what they need? They need every- 
thing—fuel, coal and provisions. The wo- 
men and children are suffering greatly 
already, for the want of clothing. I know 
of several women who died soon after 
giving birth to children because they could 
not have even the common luxury of a 
cup of tea, or anything nutritious to aid 
them in regaining strength, coupled with 
the want of proper bed covering. The 
most of the counties can extend -no aid, 
for the reason that thieves have been run- 
ning affairs, and have stolen all, just as 
they did some years ago in Clay county. 
Many families will leave on foot, having 
sold their cattle or horses to keep them 
alive. Some general way of relieving 
those who must remain must be put in 
operation right away, else the first snap 
of real cold weather will send many a 
good man, woman or child to death— 
frozen, because they will be so weak and 
emaciated that they can not stand the 
rigors of winter, even in its weakest ap- 
pearance, 


“Even in July it was feared that 
thousands of settlers would be so dis- 
couraged that a general stampede from 
that part of the state would ensue. As 
the summer passed and all hope of 
even a semblance of a harvest faded, 
many of the settlers doubtless did seek 
a means of livelihood elsewhere. Some 
there were who could not have left if 
they had wished. But the majority, 
although they felt that a portion of 
their sustenance for the next few 
months must come from the outside, 
were yet willing to endure a winter of 
unusual privation in the faith that the 
next season would bring prosperity. 

' “They were as ‘deserving, intelli- 
gent, industrious, provident a class of 
citizens’ as could be found in any part 
of the state, ‘men not likely to depend 
upon charity,’ or ‘willing to accept 
charity when by any means they could 
work out their own deliverance.’ In 
August it was said that 75 per cent of 
the people in Osceola county would 
have scarcely enough wheat for bread 
and seed, 10 per cent would have 
enough for bread only, while 15 per 
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(Copyright 1915, by the Monitor Stove & Range Co.) 

The day of pipes and flues is ended. The Caloric Patented Pipeless Furnace ' 
follows the natural laws of heat radiation and requires only one register. 

Don’t envy the city man his comforts. Have them. You can now have the con- 
venience of furnace heat just as well as not. The Caloric Pipeless Furnace can be easily 
installed in any house, new or old. There is nothing to do but put the Caloric in the 
cellar, and in the space just above it cut one hole for the only register that is required. 

It’s almost as easy to put in as a stove, and ten times more convenient. You don’t 
have to carry fuel upstairs or ashes downstairs. Eliminates fire danger to house or chil- 
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dren. The one furnace that will not spoil produce in the basement. 


Guaranteed to Save 

You 35 per Cent of 

Your Fuel. Quickly 
Pays for Itself. 
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Provides air circulation which ! 
accumulating and retarding radiation. The Caloric firepot gives 
No pipes to waste heat. These two features save you 35 per cent or more on fuel, 


How the Patented One-Register Principle Operates 
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Sold Under Guarantee—Ask Your Dealer or Write for Catalog 


This fair, honest offer proves our confidence in the furnace. You can’t make any 
mistake when 
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The furnace with the double-ribbed firepot. Has 600 


The Caloric Pipeless Furnace register has a center and outer channel, 
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the outer channel. There it 


center channel to warm the house. o coal 
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We want to prove to you that the Caloric Pipeless Fumace will do 


The Caloric double ribbed firepot guaranteed against cracking for five years, 


The Monitor Stove & Range Co., 183 Gest St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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used, not only because it costs less to install but because it 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was esta=liched by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer. Des Moines, lowa. 


The Value of Bathing 


The following article on the value 
of bathing, by Doctor Alvah H. Doty, 
medical director of the employes’ bene- 
fit fund of the Bell system, Western 
Electric Company and Western Union 
Telegraph Company, will be of interest 
to our readers. It is reprinted from the 
Harvester World, by courtesy of the 
Bell Telephone News: 


























It is quite probable that bathing or 
washing the body is in some form prac- 
ticed everywhere, even in uncivilized 
countries, either as a means of cleanli- 
ness or for the pleasure derived from 
this source, although there are differ- 
ences in the modes of bathing among 
the various nations or the classes of 
people which compose them. It has 
been said, and not without some truth, 
that the degree of civilization attained 
in any part of the world is indicated 
largely by the attention which is paid 
to personal cleanliness. 

The means by which people secure 
cleanliness of the body is largely a 
matter of custom, and the individual 
gives but little thought concerning the 
real benefits to be gained by this im- 
portant hygienic measure or the most 
pleasurable or practical means by 
which it may be attained; therefore, it 
is importani to give this subject some 
attention and to learn the relative 
value of the different methods of bath- 
ing. The skin, like the kidneys, is an 
excretory organ, that is, it excretes or 
throws off waste or worn-out matter 
from the body. If this material is not 
promptly removed from the system, we 
suffer from it in various ways; besides, 
if it remains on the surface of the 
skin, it quickly decomposes and be- 
comes offensive, particularly in parts 
of the body where surfaces are brought 
together, for instance, under the arms 
and between the toes, for the air that 
passes through the clothing is excluded 
from these parts besides, some of the 
waste matter is not rubbed off by the 
clothing, as occurs in other parts of 
the body. While this condition may be 
tolerated by persons who are careless 
regarding the proper care of the skin, 
it is exceedingly unpleasant to those 
who are in close proximity to them. 
No amount of clothing will mask this 
condition, and it is for the purpose of 
preventing it, as well as assisting na- 
ture in the prompt excretion of waste 
substances, that a daily bath is desir- 
able, particularly during warm weath- 
er, for then the skin is very active, 
the amount of excretion greatly in- 
creases, and decomposition rapidly 
takes place. ~—- 

While the old-time weekly bath may 
in a way answer the purpose of clean- 
liness during the cold weather, it does 
not adequately maintain a clean and 
pleasant condition of the skin during 
the summer months, for even a daily 
bath and the free use of soap do not 
always answer the purpose, particu- 
larly in parts which are brought close- 
ly together. 

While a tub bath is useful when a 
good scrubbing is desired, it is not 
needed for those who bathe daily; fur- 
thermore, it is not, as a rule, stimulat- 
ing; besides, it involves an extrava- 
gant waste of water, and considerable 
time is required in its preparation. 
There is no doubt that in the future 
tubs will be replaced by shower baths 
for this method is superior to ali other 
forms of bathing for the purpose of 
maintaining a healthy condition of the 
skin, as well as a general stimulating 
effect. It is true that everyone can 
not have a tub or shower bath at his 
command, but everyone can obtain a 
large sponge at a comparatively small 
price, and with this the skin may be 
kept in good condition. If the latter 
means is employed, care should be 
taken that the sponge is frequently 
washed out, and daily aired and ex- 
posed to the sun. 

The temperatute of the bath is an 
important consideration; the very 
young and very old, and also invalids, 
are not proper subjects for cold baths 
at any time, for the shock which en- 
sues after tLe sudden reduction of the 


temperature of the surface is not fol- 
lowed by a prompt and proper reaction 
and is not infrequently associated with 
unpleasant results. Neither is the 
practice of plunging into a tub of cold 
water in the morning to be recommend- 
ed for anyone, although - .ere are those 
who can stand it and apparently enjoy 
it; yet it is quite probable that even 
under these circumstances it sooner or 
later becomes detrimental to health. 
A warm bath is valuable for cleans- 
ing purposes; it is soothing but not 
stimulating, and renders a _ person 
quite susceptible to low temperatures. 
Therefore, warm baths should be taken 
at bedtime during the cold weather, 
for outside exposure after a warm bath 
in the winter time would very likely 
be followed by a cold if not some more 











An Interesting Story. 





serious affection. However, during the 
heated term, warm baths are frequent- 
ly resorted to during the day for the 
purpose of cleanliness, and without any 
ill-effects. 

The most valuable, pleasurable and 
stimulating bath for daily use is a 
warm shower bath of very short dura- 
tion—just sufficient to clean the body, 
followed by a cold shower for a frac- 
tion of a minute. In this manner the 
surface of the body having been 
warmed, the cold shower is far more 
pleasurable and gives less shock than 
if warm water had not been first ap- 
plied. The cold shower alone is not, 
as a rule, acceptable, and certainly not 
as pleasant and stimulating as the 
combined .shower. 

Shower baths should be taken upon 
rising in the morning, and should be 
followed by a brisk rubbing of the skin 





with a coarse towel—soap can not be 
dispensed with even in the daily bath, 
particularly during the warm weather, 
and in connection with certain parts 
of the body. 

Turkish and Russian baths are en- 
tirely unnecessary to maintain a good, 
healthy condition of the skin, and are 
used by many rather for their pleasur- 
able effect and in some instances for 
their remedial action in certain dis- 
eases. Persons with heart disease or 
other organic affections should not 
take these baths except with the ap- 
proval of a physician. 

Baths should not be taken for two 
or three hours after a meal, for if the 
surface of the body is subjected to 
either extreme of temperature at this 
time, it interferes materially with the 
circulation of the stomach and intes- 
tines, which, during meal time, has 
been properly adjusted for digestive 
purposes, and any unusual interference 
with it is quite apt to be followed by 
unpleasant results. 

Both fresh and salt water open-air 
bathing must be placed in the list of 
sports or pleasures, for they can not 
be depended upon for cleansing pur- 
poses; besides, it is a mistaken idea 
that this form of bathing is a healthy 
practice, for it is not, for those who en- 
joy swimming invariably remain in 
the water too long. This exposure 
should not last more than ten minutes, 
although a large part of the day is 
often taken up with this pleasure. 
There is no doubt that the depression 
and languor so common among those 
visiting the seashore or along inland 
bodies of water where swimming is a 
feature, is due to undue exposure in 
connection with swimming. This con- 
dition often remains for some time af- 
ter a person has returned home. Young 
children are often improperly exposed 
in this manner. The blueness of the 
skin, the shivering, etc., which is so 
commonly noticed among open-air 
bathers can not be regarded as evi- 
dence that this form of bathing is con- 
ducive to health. 

Open-air bathing should never be 
indulged in soon after a meal, for the 
reasons already referred to, for, aside 
from the depression which may follow 
a violation of this rule of health, there 
is but little doubt that cramps, which 
so often occur during swimming, and 


which are not infrequently followed by . 


serious or fatal results, are due to di- 
gestive disturbance following the shock 
of the reduced temperature upon en- 
tering the water. 
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To Exterminate Ants 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In your issue of July 23d, an Illinois 
correspondent asks for some method of 
exterminating ants in the kitchen. To 
rid your house of ants buy five cents’ 
worth of tartar emetic; take a quarter or 
a third of a teaspoonful of the powder, 
mix with a little sugar, and make very 
moist with water. Set it around in little 


shallow dishes, where the ants seem to 
be the thickest. It may take a couple 
of hours or a day or two before they wif 
leave. hey do not die, but can’t seem 
to stay where the tartar emetic is. It ig 
a poison, so keep it out of the reach of 
children. The antS may come back again 
in time. If they do, give them another 


dose. Persist in it; it is well worth try- 
ing, and works well in my case. 
MRS. Z. T. K 


Ringgold County, Iowa. 





“Heat and humidity beget irritability, 
and irritability begets more heat. Do not 
Over-exert yourself either physically or 
mentally, but keep your mind occupied 
with things of sufficient importance to 
exclude the heat.” 











LIGHT WITHOUT FIRE 


No Matches — No Danger — No Wires 


EVEREADY Flashlights 


give a bright, powerful 
stream of light — when and 
where you want it —indoors 
and out. 


EVEREADY Tungsten Flash- 
light Batteries are economical — 
they are powerful and they l-a-s-t. 
we 2659 (illustrated) throws light over 
300 feet. Sturdy fibre case. Silver 
lated a Price U. S. $3.00; 


Send for Illustrated Catalog No. 87 , 
showing 75 styles from Tic to $7.50. 

40,000 dealers —if yours can’t supply 
you, write us. 





Absolutely guaranteed by t 
est Manufacturers of Flashlights in i 
the World.” No. 2659 


AMERICAN EVER RE READY WORKS 
Long Island City New York 
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HOLMES COWPER 


Dean of the Institute 
of Fine Arts, 
Drake University, and 
Professor of Singing 


is placed by most critics 
among the first four Amert- 
can tenors. His musical ed- 
ucation was complete with 
years of residence in Lon- 
don, Berlin and Paris. Re- 
turning to this country his 
professional and teaching 
experience include tours as 
the principal tenor soloist 
with leading choral and ora- 
torlo societies of the United 
States and Canada, ———s 
appearances with the Apollo 
Club, of Chicago, Thomas 
Orchestra (Frederick Stock, 
conductor), Pittsburgh Or- 
chestra (Emil Paar, conduc- 
tor), Cincinnati Orchestra 
(Van Der Stucken, conduc- 
tor), Boston Festival (Emil 
Mollenhauer, conductor), 
Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra (A.Rosenbecker, conduc- 
tor), Minneapolis Orchestra 
(Emil Oberhoffer, conduc- 
tor), St. Paul Orchestra 
(Chev. Emanuel, conductor), 
Detroit Philharmonic Or- 
chestra(Kalsow, 

at principal musical festivals 
of America, and as soloist in 
London and in every city of 
musical importance fn Amer- 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 








CONSERVATORY BUILDING 


Drake’s Faculty in Music 


Includes Nationally Known 
Men and Women 


PROF. PAUL 
van KATWIJK 


is Head of the 
Piano Department 


Prof. van Katwijk is a grad- 
uate of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music at The Hague, 
was a pupil of Leopold Go- 
dowsky for three years—one 
of these being as a fellowship 
student at the Meisterschule 
in Vienna. He spent a total 
of fifteen years in prepara- 
tion, his teachers including 
George Rijken of Rotterdam, 
Carl Oberstadt, L. Hugenot, 
J. Ackerman, Henri Voll- 
mar, Henri Viott! and Wil- 
liam Klatte.. His profes- 
sional and teaching record 
is as brilliant as his prepara- 
tion was thorough. He was 
for several years head of 
the second violins of the 
Residence Orchestra at The 
Hague. He was head of the 
piano department of the Con- 
servatory of Neustadt an der 
Haardt, and then advanced 
to the head of the piano de- 

partment of the National 
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ica, excepting those on the 
Pacific Coast. Chureh posi- 
tions: St. James’ Picadilly, 
London, 1895 - 1897; South 
Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago, 1897-1902; Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Chi- 


iavuae, Chicago, 1906-1909. 
Teacher in Singing and In- 
terpretation in American 
Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago, 1897-1900; Sherwood 
School of Music, Chicsgo, 
1900-1902; Private Teacher, 
1902-1908 ; of Institute 
hg Fine Arta Drake Univer- 
sity, 1 


Teachers of Singing Teacher of Pipe Organ 


Holmes Cowper, Tenor Addie Van Der Tuyi Barnett Finlané tion forme 
Geneviev Wheat-Baal, Alto - held by bnew He was nd 
Katherine Bray-Haines, Soprano Teachers of Piano two years solo pianist, en- 


Helen Huntington-Berryhi!!. Soprano 
Tolbert MacRae, Bass-Baritone 
Flora Polster Hummell 


Paul van Katwijk Henri Rutfrok 
Marte van Aaken 


Gertrude Huntoon-Nourse ist, and has enjoyed succes 

Grace Jones Jac Seprano Harriet Mar Phillips ful tours through the United 

Teachers of Viclin ee Blanche «= males States. 
= y Tsry abel ers Katwij 

ei Josephine Sharp-Hollenbeck Prof. van e os 

- " ¢ Delia Griswold has been head of the 

eachers ef Harmony Lea Riedesel Ella Bear plane department at 

Paul van Katwijk Bessie Young Mabel L. Garton 





Drake one year, but 
im that time has estab- 
lished himself as one 
of great pianists of ihe 
Misseuri Valley. 


Delia Griswold Lenore Mudge 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


HOLMES COWPER, Dean, Des Moines, lowa 
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Elijah 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 29, 1915. I Kings, 
17:1-16.) 

“And Elijah the Tishbite, who was 
of the sojourners of Gilead, said unto 
Ahab, As Jehovah, the God of Israel 
liveth, before whom I stand, there 
shall not be dew nor rain these years, 
but according to my word. (2) And 
the word of Jehovah came unto him, 
saying, (3) Get thee hence, and turn 
thee eastward, and hide thyself by the 
brook Cherith, that is before the Jor- 
dan. (4) And it shalt be, that thou 
shalt drink of the brook; and I have 
commanded the ravens to feed thee 
there. (5) So he went and did accord- 
ing unto the word of Jehovah; for he 
went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, 
that is before the Jordan. (6) And the 
ravens brought him bread and flesh in 
the morning, and bread and flesh in the 
evening; and he drank of the brook. 
(7) And it came to pass after a while 
that the brook dried up, because there 
was no rain in the land. (8) And the 
word of Jehovah came unto him, say- 
ing, (9) Arise, get thee to Zarephath, 
which belongeth to Sidon, and dwell 
there: behold, I have commanded a 
widow there to sustain thee. (10) So 
he arose and went to Zarephath; and 
when he came to the gate of the city, 
behold, a widow was there gathering 
sticks; and he called to her, and said, 
Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water in 
a vessel, that I may drink. (11) And 
as she was going to fetch it, he called 
to her, and said, Bring me, I pray thee, 
a morsel of bread in thy hand. (12) 
And she said, As Jehovah thy God liv- 
eth, I have not a cake, put a handful 
of meal in a jar, and a little oil in the 
cruse; and, behold, I am gathering two 
sticks, that Imay go in and dress it for 
me and-my son, that we may eat it, 
and die. (13) And Elijah said unto her, 
Fear not; go and do as thou hast said; 
but make me thereof a little cake first, 
and bring it forth unto me, and after- 
ward make for thee and for thy son. 
(14) For thus saith Jehovah, the God 
of Israel. The jar of meal shall not 
waste, neither shall the cruse of oil 
fail, until the day that Jehovah send- 
eth rain upon the earth. (15) And she 
went and did according to the saying 
of Elijah; and she, and he, ahd her 
house, did eat many days. (16) The-jar 
of meal wasted not, neither did the 
cruse of oil fail, according to the word 
of Jehovah, which he spake by Flijah.” 

If we are to have an adequate com- 
prehension of this and the four lessons 
immediately following, we must first 
arrive at a correct estimate of the per- 
sonality and character of Elijah, who 
was in some respects the most striking 
and picturesque of that most remark- 
able of all classes of statesmen, the 
prophets of the Old Testament. Of his 
genealogy we know nothing whatever; 
of his early life only this: that he was 
of the inhabitants of Gilead, that wild 
country east of the Jordan, half ranch 
and half desert, that stretched between 
the river and the great desert. Its pop- 
ulation, part farmers, part herdsmen, 
many of them nomads, differing from 
the Bedouins of the desert only in their 
loyalty to Jehovah. The manner of 
Elijah, in its abruptness, directness and 
swift movement, is that of the Bedouin; 
his long hair suggests that he is a 
Nazirite, consecrated to a life of supe- 
rior holiness from his birth; his sheep- 
skin girdle and camel’s hair cloak sug- 
gest that he has long been a prophet 
of the eastern tribes. 

We can well imagine how deeply his 
Soul would be stirred when a heathen 
queen, of a race that every Jew had 
been taught for hundreds of years to 
avoid, and of a religion that he was 
divinely taught to hate, guided and 
controlled the mind of the weak king, 
and now determined to exterminate the 
altars and the worship of the ancient 
faith in the Lord, the God of Israel. We 
Can imagine his indignation as the 
bloody work of exterminating the 
Lord’s prophets went on from year to 
year and no organized resistance came 
from the princes or elders of Israel. In 


_ the solithdes east of the Jordan he had 


brooded over it all, had poured out his 
Soul to the God of his fathers, anid had 





at last come to the conclusion that 
only some impending calamity, such as 
a protracted drouth, threatened as a 
punishment for the sins of the people 
(Leviticus, 26:14-26; Deuteronomy, 28: 
15-24) would bring ruler and people 
alike to a realization of their past ini- 
quity and their absolute dependence 
upon the Lord, the God of Israel. Firm 
in this conviction, he poured out his 
soul to God, that the threatened pun- 
ishment should be inflicted, that the 
rains should be withheld; and when it 
was borne in upon his spirit that his 
prayer was answered, he suddenly ap- 
pears before Ahab the king with the 
message from God. It required almost 
superhuman courage to do this; for 
Ahab, weak as he was in some respects, 
was not a man to be trifled with. 

The abruptness and the defiant tone 
of the only sentence of the interview 
recorded suggests that it is the con- 
cluding sentence; and we can well im- 
agine Elijah, after remonstrating with 
the king for his disobedience to God, 
his cruelty to his own people, his at- 
tempt to exterminate the religion of 
his fathers, and perceiving no token of 
repentance or contrition, rising to his 
full height and fixing his eyes on those 
of the guilty king, and pointing up- 
ward, saying: “As Jehovah the God of 
Israel liveth, before whom I stand, 
there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.” On 
the one hand Baal, the God of the sun, 
supposed to be the source of all life 
and power, and hence the god of power 
and force, and on the other hand the 
God of Elijah. Here we have a test of 
power—Jehovah versus Baal. 

Even when thus defied, Ahab laid no 
hand upon the prophet, for he had after 
all a conscience, dormant for the most 
part; the conviction that in all this he 
was wrong, and yet helpless because 
under the overmastering influence of 
Jezebel. 

The drouth in answer to Elijah’s 
prayers had already begun. Predic- 
tions of rain, prayers and incantations 
would naturally be a part of Baal wor- 
ship. The significance of FElijah’s 
prayer was that Jehovah, the world 
Creator and Restorer alone could break 
the cycle of dry years, that Elijah was 
His spokesman; and that, no matter 
what Baal’s priests may promise, and 
no matter what incantations were of- 
fered, the drouth which had come in 
answer to his prayer could not be 
broken until he, Elijah, announced it 
to Ahab. The underlying question to 
be decided, as it was decided after- 
wards, was whether Baal ruled the 
world of men and matter, or whether 
it was ruled by Jehovah, whose wor- 
ship Ahab and Jezebel were endeavor- 
ing to suppress with fire and sword. 

The interview with Ahab could not 
well be private, and in time the word 
would spread that Elijah, if not the 
cause, was in some sense responsible 
for the suffering of the people. Then 
began the search for the prophet, 
which reached not merely to every 
corner of the land, but to all surround- 
ing nations (Chapter 18:10). Jehovah, 
however, can well be trusted to take 
care of His own until their work is 
finished, even if that requires the exer- 
cise of strong faith on the part of His 
servants. 

The brook Cherith, the exact locality 
of which is unknown, ran, doubtless, 
through a leafy covert somewhere near 
the Jordan. In invoking that greatest 
of all calamities, a protracted drouth, 
with its unavoidable famine, on the 
people for their sins, Elijah must 
needs be personally a sharer in their 
sufferings, The Lord therefore hid 
him in this place where no one would 
suspect him to be, and fed him with 
no human hand. What we are to under- 
stand by his being fed by ravens, “the 
young ravens that cry and seek their 
food from God” (Psalm 147:9), I do not 
know, save that he was to be sustained 
in an unusual if not in a miraculous 
way. Some have rendered the word 
ravens “merchants,” which seems to 
me far-fetched. It required strong faith 
to live on in this way day after day, 
and see the brook gradually drying up 
as the drouth increased in intensity 
and severity. 

Then came another message—to go 





into the very country of Jezebel and 
there be supported by a worshipper of 
Baal, a woman, and a widow at that, 
until the day that the Lord should 
send rain upon the earth. 

We have the testimony of Menander 
quoted in Josephus, that the famine 
was long remembered in Phoenicia and 
that solemn prayers were offered up in 
the temple of Astarte by Ethbaal, king 
of Tyre, Jezebel’s father, for the de- 
scent of rain upon the earth. 

From a human standpoint, not even 
at the brook Cherith would Elijah be 
safer from Ahab than in Jezebel’s own 
country. No one would suspect that 
this sworn foe to the worship of Baal 
would seek or accept refuge in the 
very shadow of the temples of Baal, in 
a country ruled by the father of Jeze- 
bel. It must have been a striking scene 
when this gaunt, hunger-bitten refugee 
from the land of Israel stood at the en- 
trance of the Sidonian country village 
and asked an equally gaunt and hun- 
ger-bitten widow to bring him a drink 
of water, and then, as she went, bid- 
ding her to bring him a morsel of 
bread. Recognizing his Jewish garb, 
she answers, “As Jehovah, thy God, 
liveth, I have not a cake, but a handful 
of meal in the barrel, and a little oil 
in the cruse, and behold I am gather- 
ing two sticks, that I may go in and 
dress it for me and my son, that we 
may eat it, and die.” Something in 
the manner of the man, however, gave 
her confidence in this hour when mis- 
ery revealed the depths of human feel- 
ing, and she does as he bids her, and 
the miracle was wrought which was 
duplicated twice by Jesus of Nazareth 
on a larger scale. 

Misery makes strange associates. 
The prophet who has set his heart on 
the extermination of Baal worship is 
dependent for his daily bread on one 
of the despised race and alien religion. 
The miracle afterwards wrought in the 
healing of her son calls to mind that 
other healing in the same region, of 
the child of another widow of the 
same race and religion by a Greater 
than Elijah. Nor must we forget the 
remark which Jesus made when reject- 
ed in His own village of Nazareth with 
reference to this same event, to show 
that the love of God is not limited 
even to His chosen people: “There 
were many widows in Israel at the 
time of Elijah, when the heaven was 
shut up three years and six months, 
when there came a great famine over 
all the land; but unto none of them 
was Elijah sent, save unto Sarepta, a 
city of Sidon, unto a woman that was 
a widow.” (Luke, 4:25-27.) 

The lesson we should aj) Jearn from 
the story is this: Follow out your con- 
victions of duty without fear of man, 
and trust that the Lord will see you 
through, as He did Elijah. It was a 
brave man who could face the wrath 
of an enraged king. It was a man of 
great faith who could trust the thiev- 
ing ravens and the uncertain brook, 
and the hospitality of one whose only 
means of support for herself and her 
son was a handful of meal in the barrel 
and a cruse of oil. Such faith would 
have been impossible except when 
based on distinct promises of Almighty 





Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” published 
monthly, showing all the newest patterns, will be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em- 
broidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every Woman,” 
illustrating 200 designs and describing how stitches 
are tobe worked, price fc per copy, postpaid. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Wallaces’” 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 6981—Boys’ Russian Dress—Cut in 


sizes 1 and 2 years. The dress closes at 
the right side of the front. 

No. 7280—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
34 to 48 inches bust measure. The sleeves 
extend to the neckledge, 

No, 7279—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 
to 44 inches bust measure. Any of the 
striped materials can be used for this 


dress. 

No. 7293—Children’s Rompers—Cut in 
sizes 1, 2 and 3 years. Linen, gingham 
or _ can be used to make this gar- 
ment. 

No. 7002—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in two gores and the front gore may 
be plaited or plain. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
ae paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 





If bread burns, grate the burned part 
off with the grater instead of cutting it 
off. A pad of asbestos paper at ten cents 
is very useful in the kitchen in prevent- 
ing burning at the top before the bottom 
is done. 
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More Heat, Less Fuel 


30 DAYS TRIAL TO PROVE IT. 


The Original Patented 


Pipeless Furnace 


All others of this type are either 
imitations or infringements. We are 
now prosecuting Infringers. Buy the 
a and go safe. 

Thousands in use from Florida to 
Canada. Its efficiency has been proven 
at 40 below zero. 

One Combination Hot and Cold Air 
Register carrying the cold air to, and 
the hot air from the furnace. No 
pipes. No heat in cellar. No dirt. 
No danger from fire. No tearing 
of house to pieces to install. Can 
be installed in any house, old or 
new, and any cellar, large or srnall. 
Needs no separate cellar. Takes 
but a day’s time for the work. 

Send us a rough sketch of the floor 
plan of your house and we will gladly 

uote price and mail you our large 
illustrated 32-page catalog, together 
with hundreds of testimonials and cuts 
of homes we are heating. A postal 
card will doit. Don’t delay. rite 
today. 


Homer Furnace Co., Dept. D, Homer, Mich, 


Inventors, makers and jobbers of the Original 
Pipeless Furnace of this type. 
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Boys’ and Girls’ Club Building, lowa State Fair Grounds. 





Greatest Live Stock and Agricultural 
Exposition of Modern Times 


An Educational Institution for the Farmer and Stockman That Has No Equal 


1,300 Cattle 1,200 Horses 
3,000 Swine 800 Sheep 
45 Acres of Machinery 











Thresher exhibits; Tractor exhibits; Tractor demonstrations. 
An Auto Institute with demonstrations and lectures. 
An Auto Show with all the 1916 models of the popular makes. 


Baby Health Contests. Highways Commission Exhibit. 
Domestic Science Lectures. State Institution Exhibit. 
Canning Demonstrations. School and College Work. 
Boys’ Judging Contests. County Exhibits. 


twenty concerts daily. 


Art Smith, the Boy Aviator, will be a daily attraction. Will 
loop the loop both day and night, the latter to the accom- 
paniment of his own fireworks. 


The War of Nations, the most brilliant and spectacular 
pageant ever presented in the west, every night in front 
of the amphitheatre. 


Evening Horse Shows in the Stock Pavilion. A splendid 
line of free open-air entertainments every afternoon and 
evening in front of the amphitheater, everything fresh, 
new and novel. 


Other expositions have been magnificent, but none compare 


with. the 
Sixty-First 
Iowa State Fair and Exposition 
Des Moines 
August 25-September 3 
1915 





Music by four bands and three orchestras, giving fifteen to 


























Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


The Huckster Breeder 


Men who do not own a large poultry 
plant, if any, but who buy eggs and 
stock from other sources, and retail 
them, are known as “huckster breed- 
ers.” These men act as the middle- 
men between buyer and seller, and 
might do good service. The apparent 
reason for their failure to please is 
that the huckster breeder has a good 
chance to secure a bigger profit than 
he is entitled to by selling market 
quality stock for high-class stock, and 
often he is not able to resist the temp- 
tation. On the one hand, there is the 
large breeder, willing to get rid of his 
culls at a price above the market value 
without sending them out under his 
own name. On the other hand, there 
is the buyer eager to get fresh blood 
of 99 per cent quality at the lowest 
possible price; the buyer willing to 
trust to the honesty of the huckster, 
and anxious to pay a good price for 
good birds, and the buyer who will 
write for a duplicate setting of eggs if 
he fails to hatch every egg shipped. 

The huckster dealer is not the only 
one who is selling birds he has not 
raised; many small breeders are sim- 
ply feeders for the large breeder who 
does the advertising and sells the 
stock under his name. So long as he 
sells stock worth the money, there 
can be no fault found with this, and 
the breeders selling to him probably 
make more clear money than they 
would make by advertising and ship- 
ping their birds independently, but 
they are not building up for themselves 
a trade which might be profitable for 
several years. The breeder who by 
honest, square dealing holds his cus- 
tomers year after year, as many do, 
is the breeder who has a good trade, 
and a profitable trade. We would rath- 
er sell all of our bréeding cockerels 
for $5 each, to regular customers, than 
an occasional cockerel at $25 to $50. 
If we dealt with a huckster, we would 
expect to get about a dollar each for 
our cockerels, and have none of the 
benefits of the advertising a satisfied 
customer gives. 

We wonder why an organization of 
poultry breeders planned along the 
line of the California orange growers 
couldn’t be managed to take the place 
of the hucksters. An organization with 
standard quality of stock, passed on 
by a competent judge, and sold ac- 
cording to quality. Perhaps an ex- 
change station where farmers could 
exchange pure-bred males, and where 
birds unfit for breeding would be fat- 
tened and sold. We note that com- 
munity advertising is practiced in 
some places—one man advertising in 
his name the breeds of the neighbor- 
hood. A reputation for square dealing 
spreads from breeder to breeder; the 
community known to have good birds 
at right prices will bring the buyers. 

The selling end is the big end of the 
poultry business today; farmers need 
to study the best and most profitable 
marketirg methods. Our problem isn’t 
so much how to raise more chickens 
as how to raise chickens at a paying 
profit. Unless we get more for our 
time in growing chickens than in grow- 
ing corn, we would better grow corn; 
but, whatever we grow, we should 
know the cost price. 


Chickens and Flowers 


Chickens and flowers do not go well 
together, but since the chickens are 
often needed to furnish the money to 
buy the flowers, we are glad that there 
are flowers which the chickens will not 
damage—roses. Recently over four 
hundred roses were presented to the 
United States government, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the effect of the 
climate of Arlington, Virginia. Busi- 
ness men and florists—both amateur 
and professional—were the donors. The 
National Rose Society has established 
similar societies at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Ith- 
aca, New York. Others are being es- 
tablished at San Francisco and on 
Long Island. The testing of rose bush- 
es takes three years. Doctor Taylor, 
chief of the Buréau of Plant Industry, 
in accepting the roses for the govern- 



































































i 
ment, spoke of the stabilizing effect of 
flowers in farm life. He said a farmer 
becomes more closely attached to hig 
home and his life when he has a flow. 
er garden in his front yard. Set aside 
some of the chicken money for roseg, 


—— 





Judging Poultry 

A reader writes: 

“Please explain the difference be. 
tween comparison and score card judg. 
ing?” 

The standard of perfection allows 
100 points to the perfect bird, and as. 
signs a certain number of points to 
each section, varying with the breed 


and variety. Judging by score card igs 
making specific cuts for faults; the 
sum of the cuts subtracted from 100 ig 
taken as the score of the bird. The 
value of the score card depends on the 
judge. Some judges will cut honestly 
at a poultry show, but in private scor- 
ing will give a higher score than the 
bird merits. A judge who had judged 
big eastern shows for forty years said 
that in that time he had only seen two 
bird he could honestly give a 96 to. A 
judge who judged a small western 
show had twenty-eight birds tieing at 
96. Whether judging by score card or 
comparison, most judges admit that 
they practically score every bird men- 
tally; that is, they estimate the per 
cent a bird is “off”? from the required 
number of points—in each section and 
as a whole. A glance at a bird with 
a very bad comb tells the judge that 
the cut on comb alone would put the 
bird at possibly 95, and the further 
cuts would put him out of the running. 
In a comparison show, the judges go 
down the aisles looking at the class, 
and eliminate the poorest specimens; 
the others are gone over section by 
section, just as if they were making 
a record on the score card. Score 
card judging compares birds by the 
sum of sections; comparison compares 
them as.a whole. The score card is a 
tangible evidence of what the judge 
has thought of the bird at a special 
time; comparison judging notes prize 

winners only. Of these .two methods, - 
John H. Robinson says: 

“Some fanciers and judges have of- 
ten said that the method of judging 
by adopting a symbolic value for the 
perfect or ideal bird, and then deduct- 











| ing for faults, was all wrong—that the 


proper way was to adopt a scale of 
numerical values for merit, and deter- 
mine the grade of a specimen accord- 
ing to the sum total of its merits, and 
not according to the difference between 
certain valuations for faults and a fixed 
valuation or symbol of _ perfection. 
Much may be said for that view, al- 
though most people wedded to estab- 

















lished usage will hardly give it a and 
thought.” Mad 
goor 
kinc 
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Weak-Legged Ducks jc 
An Iowa correspondent writes: oe 
“IT am losing my ducks daily. They gas. 
seem to lose the use of their legs fora _ 
few days before they die. They eat pt 
well.” wh: 
These ducks are probably being fed = 
a ration that is too concentrated. The 
food for ducks should be bulky. Wheat 351 
bran may well constitute two-thirds mnt 
of the ration. A good formula for feed- 
ing ducks is as follows: Wheat bran, 
ten pounds; middlings, three pounds; 
corn meal, three pounds, with a little 
| fine grit added for each meal. Moisten s 
this mixture slightly, and feed four mark 
times a day. Give also finely cut clo- _ 
ver or lettuce. Give only what they = 
will clean up in ten minutes. Keep bette 
water deep enough for them to go aa! 
into it to the eyes before them all ther 
the time, but don’t let them get wet. Pe 
As the ducks get older, they may be Fre 
given less bran and more grain. They _ 
can not get too much green food. ~1 
POULTRY. a = 
S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 2405, 5.00:.% d 
$3.00. $. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 8 
~ Cc. R. I. Reds, Tompkins strain. Write for cir- R 
i. cular. P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., Ia. u 





DOGS. ' 





goo COLLIE PUPS, sable and white, 
farm bred from good working stock, $3 to $5. 
W. H. SAUNDERS. Wells, Minnesota. 








Se. . Collie pups—3 mos. old, females 
#5, males $8.00; well marked. Also some oldér 
G. G. HEALY, R. 1, Muscatine, lowa. 

nd hunters, 


Scotch Terrier Pups Gro*t rattersan ee vice, 
males $5.00, females $3.00. Also a few breeders for * 
sale. BIXLER BROS., R.5, Box 24, Corning, lows 


females. 
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NewFeatures for 1915 


PATENTED Beater Feed 
Largest bun- 
on feed table go 
through the maces without further 
attention. This with famous Bull - Dog 
rollers easily doubles i 
Write and learn about it. You'll want 
this big work-saver—and you will want 
the other big ‘‘Ohio’’ features, 
friction reverse—direct drive—one lever 
control — shear -cut — non «explosive 
blower—-big tonnage on half-inch cut— 
40 to 300 tons aday—4to 15h. p.—20-year 
durability—cut any crop. Write today. 
8 SILVER MFG. CO. 


» Ohio 
‘ ‘odera Silage Methods , 


da 


















The Silo to Buy 


that door. It makes 
“enue Silos air tight, yet 
they are easy to open and 
close. Vernier Silos stand 
up against the strongest 
winds. Many other good 
features. Write us today. 
VERNIER SILO CO., Gedar Rapids, la. 














Ideal for farm use. Simple in construction, strong 
and durably made. Easy to start and keep going. 
Made economically and sold at as low a price as a 
good engine can be made and sold. Fitted for any 
kind of fuel. If you want an engine for pumping 
Water, you will find the most satisfactory kind in the 
Perkins 2¢ h. p., and we can supply you with pump 
jack, friction clutch, and all essentials. If you want 
& large powered engine for filling the silo, we make 
Sepecialty of just that kind, mounted so that it can 

used for any work on the farm. If you wanta 
gasoline engine that will give you the minimum of 
bother and the most satisfactory service it is possible 
to get in a gasoline engine, we believe we can please 
you. Write us today for catalogue, telling us for 
what purpose you want ihe engine, and we will be 
glad to make recommendations. Address, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer, 


PERKINS WIND MILL AND ENGINE CO. 
350 Main Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 


ESTER Seif Gather- 

HARV ing Sor. cut- 

ting Corn Cane and ir Corn. 
Cuts and throws in piles on 
harvester. Man and horse cuts 
end d shocks equal tos Corn Bind 


¢. me aS in every state. - mrventer h fodder 
e@ only self gather acho | corn et. i. 





Saved 640 in labor this fall.” Roy 
Apple, Farmersville, Ohio: “I have used a corn shocker, 
corn binder and 2 rowed machines your machine beats 

all lesstwine of any ine I have ever 
wed.” John F. Haag, Mayfield. er 
—=— satisfaction Epis us 
ying the corn b 
yt jm heen Says it works fine and that I can sell 
lots of them next year. th. J, 3 showing 
Dicture of harvester at 


‘CUP ELEVATOR 


“MEVERS” STATIONARY 


in thocey- Eas: 
bing, — les and 
Elevates 













SET In YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 69 moRTON, ILL. 



















_door, and place in the refrigerator. 


THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Two-Year-Old Heifer Milk 
Records 


Two remarkable two-year-old heifer 
records for milk and butter production 
have been made by two cows owned 
by the dairy department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. - 

One of these heifers has produced 
9,891 pounds of milk for the year clos- 
ing June 5th, and 389 pounds of butter. 
In ten months the other heifer has 
produced 13,585 pounds of milk and 
415 pounds of butter. She is a grand- 
daughter of Missouri Chief Josephine, 
a cow owned by the dairy department 
of the university, which had a year’s 
record of 26,861 pounds of milk and 
965 pounds of butter. She held the 
world’s record for milk production over 
a period of six months. Missouri Chief 
Josephine died in 1912. 

When the record of the second heif- 
er is completed for a year’s time, it is 
estimated that she will have produced 
15,000 pounds of milk and 480 pounds 
of butter. This is an average daily 
production of more than twenty quarts. 

These are remarkable records for 
young cows, according to professors 
in the dairy department. These heif- 
ers are Holsteins. 


Care of Milk in the Home 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what is the matter 
with milk that curdles when heated? 
Night’s milk kept in a refrigerator will 
curdle in coffee the next morning, and 
can not be used for creaming vege- 
tables.” 

Milk or cream sours very rapidly in 
hot weather unless properly handled 
as soon as it comes from the cow. A 
little neglect at this end may do more 
to sour it than the user can do to keep 
it from souring. If milk is bottled be- 
fore being thoroughly cooled, it is very 
apt to curdle in a few hours. The 
cream at the top of a milk bottle usu- 
ally is the first to sour, and this often 
happens. Milk in the lower portion of 
a bottle may be sweet, while that in 
the top can not be used. Heating hast- 
ens the souring process, and milk may 
be on the verge of souring, yet not ap- 
pear sour to the taste. Such milk, 
when placed in coffee or heated, will 
curdle at once. 

A dairyman who sells his milk retail 
has issued a small circular in which he 
gives some good advice on keeping 
milk in the home. His instructions 

















e: 
“1. Take in milk and cream as soon 
as possible after being left at your 


“2. Keep milk and cream cold until 
ready for use. The bottom of the re- 
frigerator is colder than the ice con- 
tainer. 

“3. If ice can not be had, wrap the 
bottle in a wet cloth, and stand it in 
a dish of water by an open window, 
out of the sun; evaporation of the wa- 
ter will cool the milk. 

“4, Keep milk or cream covered un- 
til wanted, and in the bottle in which 
it is delivered; in open bowls or pitch- 
ers it will absorb odors from food and 
collect flies and dust. 

“5. Pour from bottle only what milk 
or cream is needed for immediate use. 

“6. Milk or cream that has become 
warm should never be poured back in- 
to the bottle of cold milk. 

“7, Utensils used for milk should 
be cleansed with cold water and then 
with boiling water, thoroughly drained 
and allowed to become cold before be- 
ing filled with milk. 

“8. Wash and return all milk or 
cream bottles daily. 

“9. Have a separate quart of milk 
for the baby; what he does not use, 
others may have.” 

These instructions are just as ap- 
plicable in the farm home as they are 
in the city home. If they are followed, 
less trouble will be had in keeping milk 
for home use. When properly handled 
milk may be kept sweet for several 
days, regardless of weather or thunder 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


storms. 

















Don "t Kill Your Horsae 
Get a Little Devil Oil Tractor 


It never minds the heat or flies, works day and night and 


does your work when you want it done. Does the work of 
eight sturdy horses. Plows the ground, harvests the crop, 
fills the silo, and hauls the grain to gic And don’t for- 
get: It’ll stand still all day or go from Peg to place and do 
your belt work up to 22 horse power. nd the simple motor 
—no valves or valve “‘fixings’’—ask us.to describe it. 

The Little Devil drive wheel is built with Hart-Parr Hold- 
Fast lugs—each lug has a ‘‘toe hold’’ and 


Grips the Ground Like a Horse’s Hoof 


Shall we send you a picture of it? 
‘Do They Last? We are ‘‘old timers’’ in the tractor 
Listen to this: In 1903 we shipped 


business—have been building them for 
out 18 tractors and 17 of them are | fourteen years. Send us your name and 
doing business today. Is that an | 2ddress. We’ve some mighty interest- 
answer? Of course it is and that’s 


ing things to tell you. 
the reason Hart-Parr are today the 


largest builders of oil tractors ex- HART-PARR co. 


clusively in the world. 351 Lawler St., Charles City, la. 



































See the Square Deal Sanitary Feed Troughs 
at th the Iowa State Fair 


The only troughs manufactured that can be easily cleaned 
and kept in sanitary condition. Strong and durably made, 
reasonable in price. Our 8-foot trough feeds 15 £ 
hogs. Each hog has his place. He can’t get in 
the trough or interfere with other hogs feeding. 
Easy to slop young pigs with 
this trough. Theillust: ations 
tellthestory ofeasy cleaning, 
but be sure to look up our 
exhibit. When you see 
this trough and our 
sheepandcattletroughs /7 
at the Fair you will ap- 


preciate the value we 
\ offer. Our troughs save ge 
. feed, save time anden- & 
r able you to grow more, f\ 
. healthier and better pigs 


all x 
A VAS, ata less cost for feed and iN) 
care. Our sheep and cattle 

Ready for use. troughs are just as good. Don’t 
take our word for it, but investigate for yourself at the Fair. 
the southwest corner of Machinery Hall. A full line of our Troughs and Se 
shown. Let usshow you what we have. Filthy troughs cause disease. 
buying our Sanitary Troughs. Write today for circular and be sure to look us up at the 


W. A. McCOLLOUGH & SONS, *sis's¢ Tie WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


and Self Feeders 

































Easily cleaned. 


Our exhibit will be located at 

If Feeders will be 
Protect yoursel oF 
air. 
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Ak SS . If you are going to rebuild or remodel ¢ * 
oe Ree barn, send for this book Today. 
sbi a Plans is 
as pane yoy {Ses Babee bee take 


It was intended to sell this book for $1.00, but Mr. Louden 
says he wants every farmer who is going to build a barn 








G to build right, and a us to senpis the 
etecityou want be house, aod aboot wien you wl bs ready to bul 
for Dairy Barn Equipment, Litter ae SE Pang tg og i, and Fae edn 
” a ‘oo 
~ pment catalogs and see samples at > dealers. 
men the Louden n Machinery Company (139 
2812 Briggs Ave. Fairtieid, lowa 
At the Iowa State Fair ia as 
Des Moines, August 25th to September 3d eS 
ROYAL STEEL FENCE POSTS | {| 
are revolutionizing farm-fence building. Don’t fail to see this 
exhibit. We will show Royal Posts in the fence, so youcan see ~ by 


the strength and beauty of the fence, and how easy it is to drive 
the posts. We have pointers for you on economical and efficient yi 
fence building. Special discounts on orders given at the Fair. i 


CHICAGO STEEL POST COMPANY Kt 
208 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois ii 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
Or wants to tell us something which he hase noticed, 
we bope he will write us. 


























Prices of Cattle, Hogs, Corn, 
and Land 


Did you ever listen to your father or 
grandfather talking with a neighbor 
about low prices? I suspect that most 
of us have listened with mouth open 
to the tale of corn at 10 cents a bushel 
and hogs at $2 per cwt. We have 
heard of burning corn instead of coal. 
After listening to such a tale some of 
us wonder if there is any chance of 
such very low prices coming again. 
Others think: “Oh, pshaw! there’s no 
use worrying; things are different 
now.” 

One thing is certain—prices go up 
and down. Corn, cattle and hog prices 
Zo up and down in a most uncertain 
way, but land moves slowly as a rule. 
Nineteen years ago, everything was 
cheap. Corn in Iowa was at 14 cents 
a bushel, and hogs at Chicago were 
$3.40 per cwt. Cattle were $4, and 
Zood average Iowa land with buildings 
could be bought for $30 an acre. 

Then suddenly things changed, not 
only in the United States, but every- 
where over the world. More gold was 
taken out of the ground, and that 
meant cheap money. There was more 
manufacturing in England, Germany, 
and the United States. Wages in- 
creased all over the world. Immigrants 
came into the United States at about 
the rate of a million a year. Cities 
were growing as they never grew be- 
fore, and thousands of farmer boys 
went to town. Money, manufacturing, 
city population, and the wages of city 
people increased at a tremendous rate. 
But the farmers didn’t grow so very 
much more corn, cattle and hogs. Then 
ihe city people became hungry, and, 
since they were earning more money 
than they used to, they were willing 
to pay more for corn, cattle and hogs. 

By 1906, Iowa corn was selling for 
32 cents instead of 14 cents. Hogs were 
nearly $6 instead of $3.40; cattle had 
gone from $4 to a little over $5. These 
prices made wise farmers sit up and 
take notice. They said: “If corn, 
cattle and hogs go up, land will go 
up.” Good average Iowa land at that 
time was around $70 an acre, and some 
thought it would go no higher. But 
the boom wasn’t over. Money kept get- 
ting cheaper, city population increased 
faster than ever, and wages became 
better and better; but the farmers 
were producing very little more than 
they had ten years before. 

At the present time corn is bringing 
70 cents a bushel on most Iowa farms. 
Fat cattle are worth on the average a 
little over $8 per cwt., and hogs about 
$6.50. Hogs are temporarily low be- 
cause of over-production. Average 
lowa land will bring at least $110 an 
acre, 

From 1896 to 1906, there was a great 
jump, and from 1906 to 1915 was an- 
other almost as great. Has the boom 
come to an end? No one knows. One 
thing is certain—if hogs and cattle go 
down in price permanently, then corn 
will go down, and after a time land 
will follow. If corn goes down in price, 
cattle, hogs and land will also go down. 
These four things move together. Any 
change in one will sooner or later 
change the other three. Cheap hogs 
will sooner or later pull down the 
price of cattle, and vice versa. 

The prices of corn, cattle, hogs and 
land move together. One-hundred-and- 
ten-dollar land, which in the average 
year produces thirty-five bushels of 
corn, means that corn should sell for 
55 cents a bushel on the farm, hogs for 
$7.50 per cwt. at Chicago, and fat 
steers at $8 per cwt. at Chicago. Hogs 
may go cheaper than $7.50 for a year 
or two, but if they stay down longer, 
cattle, corn and land will be affected. 
Corn may sell for 40 cents in a big 
corn year, but such a low price must 
be made up for in bad years by a price 
of 60 or 70 cents, or the price of land 
will go down. 

For nearly twenty years there has 
been plenty of money in the world. 
Money has been cheap except in panic 
years. Cheap money means high prices. 








The Name Insures 
the Quality 


$$$ 












Within Factory Reach 















ONSIDER what it means to you to have this car, built in a 


great factory close enough to 
You can drive it home an 


all times. 

Model 22, at $1065, is a remarkable addi- 
tion to the line of Velie Biltwel Sixes. 
Velie Continental motor 40 h.p. Powerful, 
silent, supple. Roomy five-passenger stream- 
line body. Deep leather upholstery. Push 
button electric starting and lighting. Auto- 


P ion to give factory service at 


save the freight if you wish. 


matic ignition. Hotchkiss drive. 
top. Everything. 


One-man 


A reduction of nearly $200 is made in 
Velie Model 15 five and six passenger cars. 
With nothing omitted they are now priced at 
$1400 and $1450 respectively. 












There is still plenty of money in the 
world, but the great countries of Eu- 
rope are this year increasing their 
debts by billions of dollars. Money 
will almost certainly become scarcer. 
If it does become scarce, and England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Russia 
have to pay more and more interest to 
get money, then money will become ex- 
pensive. 

Scarce money means low prices. 
Moreover, it seems likely that after 
the war is over things will move slow- 
ly. Right after the war there may be 
a temporary prosperity, with unusually 
high prices for corn, hogs, cattle and 
land; but if money becomes scarce and 
the people of the world suddenly de- 
cide to economize for a while, the 
slump is bound to come sooner or later. 
I don’t mean that we will again see 
14-cent corn and $30 land. But I will 
not be at all surprised if prices stand 
still or even begin to go back a little 
two or three years after the close of 
the war. 

Of course, if we have a tremendous 
immigration from Europe, and manage 
to capture English and German trade 
with our manufactured products, we 
may have continued prosperity. 


Farmimg the Railroad Right- 
of-Way 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read in a recent issue a letter. by 
Charles Steiner, Washington county, 
Iowa, giving reasons why farming the 
railroad right-of-way is not likely to 
become a general practice. He says 
much of the right-of-way is so uneven 
that it can not be farmed with ma- 
chinery, and that the farmer will not 
undertake the leveling of this land for 
what he is likely to get out of it. 

It seems a shame that some prac- 
tical agreement, fair to both sides, 
can not be reached between the rail- 
roads and the farmers, so that the 
thousands of acres along the railroads 
might yield profit to the farmers, and 
not continue as weed patches, con- 
taminating cultivated farms nearby. 

Two years ago, Marinette county, 
Wisconsin, made arrangements where- 
by farmers were given the privilege of 
cultivating the land along the road- 








sides. [I will have to admit that it 





| fertile than fields which had been cul- 





Write for catalog or folder mentioning model you are interested in, or, better yet, visit the 
factory and let us show you how Velie cars are built and why they cost little to operate 


Velie Motor Vehicle Company 









Was progressive farmers who had 
come here a few years previously from 
Illinois and Iowa, who made the most 
of this privilege, but their example 
was soon followed by farmers who had 
been here many years, and there are 
now several thousand acres of land 
along the roadsides under cultivation. 
It is a sight which pleases everyone 
who drives through the country, and 
it will mean considerable to the farm- 
ers. The land along the roads was 
new, and hence in some cases more 


tivated for years. As a result, many 
of the crops which skirt the highways 
are more bountiful than those in the 
adjoining fields. The best stand of 
peas I have seen this year runs a half- 
mile along the roadside. It was plant- 
ed by a former Illinois farmer, who 
located here two years ago. 

What has been done along the road- 
sides here could be done generally 
along the railroad right-of-way of the 


entire country. 
A. C. HAWKINS. 
Wisconsin. 





Information Wanted 


An Indiana subscriber wishes a plan 
for an outdoor cellar which can be 
built mostly above ground, and which 
will keep vegetables from freezing. If 
our readers have such cellars, ‘we 
should be glad to hear from them as to 
their construction and cost. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last spring I noticed an article in 
the Farmer on the treatment of corn, 
in which it was suggested that blind 
plowing followed by harrowing cross- 
wise had been practiced successfully 
by some of your readers. I have been 
wondering since then whether much 
corn would be killed by the horses 
tramping on the hills when harrowing 
crosswise. In this vicinity, the farm- 
ers who blind-plow harrow lengthwise 
of the rows, following the cultivator 
furrows to avoid having the horses 
step on the hills. If any of your sub- 
scribers followed the harrowing cross- 
wise method this spring, will they not 
report whether or not the stand was 
injured to any extent because of it? 

E. B. CALDERWOOD. 

Scott County, Iowa. 


Moline, Illinois 
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OA Giiiitsheel 
prow Lractor 


The “KINNARD” is strictly a four plow 
tractor of sufficient power and weight to pull 
four 14-inch plows at the rate of 2 to 2% 
miles per hour, and deliver corresponding 
power in the belt. 4 

Mounted with Hyatt roller bearings. 

Its construction insures long life and mini- 
mum expense of upkeep. ae 

If interested send for descriptive Circular. 


KINNARD-HAINES C0. 


858 44th Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





WANTED 





WALNUT LOGS 


12 inches and up In diameter at 
small end, & feet and up in length. 
Des Moines Saw Mill Co., Inc., Des Moines, ia 








wide tires prevent rutting 
draft—save work and repairs. Write for 

free of steel wheels and wagons. e 

Electric Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, Ills 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigsted 
F A seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kaas. 
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See the Buckeye 
At the Fair 


OU’VE heard about this 
wonderful ditch digging 
machine. You’ve read about 
the money it has made and 
saved for farmers. But perhaps 
ou’ve never seen the machine 
itself in operation. You should, 
and here’g your chance. We'll 
exhibit the latest type of 


BUCKEYE 
TRALTION DITCHER 


A perfect trench at one cut 


At the Iowa State Fair, Des 
Moines, Aug. 25 to Sept. 3; 
Illinois State Fair, Springfield, 
Sept. 17 to 25. 

A Buckeye representative will 
show how simply and easily the 
Buckeye operates and will dem- 
— its capacity by actual 
Work. 


Put your drainage problems up to this 
man in charge of our exhibit. Let him 
tell you how to solve them with the 
Buckeye. He willshow you how you can 
cut from 100 to 150 rods of perfect ditch 
a day and make from $15 to $18 a day do- 
ing contract work for your neighboring 
farmers. 

Get the Buckeye Book of Facts No. 2 
at the fair or direct from us. 


The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Company 
Findlay, Ohio 


Builders also of Buckeye Open Ditchers and 
Buckeye Gas Engines for Farm use. 

































You must take care 
of your seed corn 
this fall. ; 


Corn 


King 
Seed 
Racks! 


tive been found un- 
equalled for this 
purpose 


FREE TRIAL 


aad if not absolutely satisfatory to you, 
tack they come at our expense 
Por full particulars address 


THE MARTIN COMPANY 
123 State Street Sac City, lowa 


— 









with the famous Admiral 
Motor and Horse Presses 







Big Tonnage, 
Big Profits 


ADMIRAL HAY PRESS Co. 
Box 85 Kansas City, Missour 








@ 26-inch high fence; 
19(c. a rod for47-in. 
stock fence; 31¢¢. a rod for5d-in. 
heavy poultry fence. All Open 
Hearth Galvanized wire. Sold 
direct to the farmer on 30 days 
FREE TRIA “ys aw bed Wire, 30 
rod eon, a . Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
MORTON, ILLS. 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


4 KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Yield guaranteed. Write for catalog and circular, de- 
scribing the most wonderful variety ever introduced in 
the U.S..,BERRY’S IMPROVED KHARKOV. Just im- 
Ported direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yielder 
20wn and withstands the severest winters. Have im- 
_ ed Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
ye. Large stock ‘Alfalfa, Kt aged 8 all a Seed. 
rite for circular, free a; es, special low 
AA. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 104, Clarinda, a, lowa 


New Crop 
ALFALFA SEED 


ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Write today for 
samples and prices. 


MISSOURI 
SEED CO. 


20 Liberty St. 
KANSAS GiTY, #9. 


2 CENTS A ROD for 














Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, August 16, 1915.—One result of 
the great European war is to swell the 
gold supply in the United States to much 
the largest totals ever recorded, and it is 
believed that this country has more gold 
money than any other two countries pos- 
sess together. Chicago banks have un- 
usually large amounts of money in their 
vaults, but these are largely due to bal- 
ances of interior banks on deposit, these 
being fuly 20 per cent greater than a year 
ago. Interest rates remain very low, with 
loans made at 3% to 4% per cent. The 
government crop report for August was 
extremely favorable, bumper crops being 
indicated, and prices for grain at once 
declined, but were followed by advances 
in wheat and corn. Already the spring 
wheat harvest is well under way, and the 
government report indicates a yield of 
807,000,000 bushels, comparing with 206,- 
000,000 bushels grown in 1914, The win- 
ter wheat crop is estimated at 659,,000,000 
bushels, comparing with 685,000,000 bush- 
els harvested in 1914, the Kansas crop 
having been lowered to 119,000,000 bush- 
els, comparing with 176,000,000 bushels last 
year, as a result of the wet harvest. A 
corn yield of 2,918,000,000 bushels is indi- 
cated, comparing with 2,673,000,000 bush- 
els harvested in 1914, and the oats crop is 
estimated at 1,402,000,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 1,141,000,000 bushels raised 
last year. Other crops of grain, potatoes 
and hay are extremely large, and the agri- 
cultural prospects are regarded as unusu- 
aly promising. Good grain prices are ex- 
pected, although last year’s phenomenally 
high values are not expected. The old 
wheat crop has been mostly disposed of, 
so that the new crop comes at a time 
of bare bins. In a recent week primary 
markets received less wheat than at any 
time in over five years, and they shipped 
out more than was received. North Amer- 
ica is furnishing most of the wheat ex- 
ported to European countries. Harvest- 
ing and threshing oats are delayed by the 
wet weather. Corn and oats are selling 
at lower prices than a year ago, but wheat 
is higher. 

Cattle prices show a much wider range 
than a year ago, when it was possible to 
ship out stockers and feeders from here, 
At that time steers were bringing from 
$7.40 to $9.95, while of late sales were at 
$6 to $10.50, with prime corn-fed year- 
lings selling the highest. Heavy long- 
fed steers are losing their recent popu- 
jarity, and the most active sellers daily 
are fat corn-fed cows and heifers on the 
butcher order, these selling usually before 
buyers turn their attention to steer cat- 
tle. As the northwestern ranges are at 
last marketing grass cattle, natives of 
a corresponding class are affected by this 
new competition, and declines in prices 
for the latter have taken place, killers 
showing a preference for range cattle, be- 
cause they dress better as a general rule, 
Short-fed native cattle have been sold re- 
cently at about $2 per 100*pounds above 
first cost as feeders, and a short time 
ago steers sold at $9.15 that cost as feed- 
ers in February only $6.20. Some stock 
feeders have paid dangerously high prices 
of late, paying as high as $9 to $9.25 im the 
Kansas City market for sappy steers suit- 
ed for quick finishing on corn. During 
July, Illinois stock feeders purchased 111 
loads of stock cattle in Kansas City, com- 
paring with 93 loads in the same month 
Jast year, and Kansas has ceased buying 
freely. Missouri cattle will be marketed 
in good numbers this year, although that 
state is reported as having 25 per cent 
less than usual. This is a short year for 
distillery fed cattle, the gshortage being 
carefully estimated at close to 50 per cent 
in such important states as Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana and Illinois. During 
the past week, the bulk of the steers 
brought $8.40 to $9.75, with a reduced per- 
centage of the better class selling at $9.80 
to $10.50, and but one transaction above 
$10.30. The best prices were paid for 
prime corn-fed yearlings, the best heavy 
steers failing to go above $10. Inferior to 
fair grass steers sold at $6 to $7.50, com- 
mon to medium warmed-up lots at § $7. 60 to 
$8.50, medium to good handy steers at 
$8.60 to $8.95, good corn-feds at $9 to 
$9.45, and choice beeves at $9.50 and up- 
ward. Much larger receipts made a much 
lower market for cattle of most descrip- 
tions, with choice yearlings taken at 
$9.50 and over, and sales all the way 
down to $7.50 to $8.50 for the lower class 
of yearling steers of a grassy kind, But- 
chering cows and heifers had an outlet 
at $4.90 to $9.50, the best cows selling at 
$8 to $8.40, with cutters selling at $4.20 
to $4.85, canmners at $3 to $4.15, and bulls 
at $4.50 to $7.75. Calves sold at an ex- 
treme range of $5 to $11.50, with an active 
and firm market for desirable light veal- 
ers. Western range cattle sold at $7 to $9. 

Hogs have undergone such sharp breaks 
in prices at various times of late that 
country shippers took notice and began 
curtailing their shipments, and this served 
to bring about the desired rally in prices. 
A good eastern shipping demand is still 
the main element of strength, however, 
and whenever this flags, the local pack- 
ers are very likely to take advantage of 
the lack of vigorous outside competition 
to force declines in prices. Hogs are 
bringing very much lower priecs than in 
recent years, and so are provisions, pork 





having sold fully $10 per barrel below the 
figures of a year ago. That this is large- 
ly attributable to the increased produc- 
tion is indicated by the fact that from 
March ist, the opening day of the sum- 
mer packing season, up to latest accounts, 
11,652,500 hogs were slaughtered at west- 
ern packing points, in comparison with 
only 9,789,500 for the corresponding period 
of 1914. On the first day of August stocks 
of provisions in western warehouses of 
the leading cities aggregated 335,494,313 
pounds, a loss of 20,487,793 pounds during 
the month of July, and comparing with 
holdings of 204,172, 225 pounds on August 
1, 1914. Exports of provisions continue 
far heavier than in other years, because 
of the war, and the only falling off in 
such shipments is in lard, Germany hav- 
ing failed to purchase, whereas, hereto- 
fore that country took 25 per cent of 
American lard production. However, our 
lard exports for the last fiscal year aggre- 
gated 472,243,128 pounds, comparing with 
477,589,306 pounds exported for the pre- 
ceding twelve months, which is not a bad 
showing. Hogs recently marketed in Chi- 
cago averaged in weight 244 pounds, com- 
paring with 239 pounds a week earlier, 
244 pounds one year ago, and 242 pounds 
two years ago. After prime light ship- 





ping hogs soared last week to $7.90, an 
advance of 25 cents on the highest price 
paid at the close of the preceding week, 
a reaction took place, and hogs sold any- 
where from $6.19 to $7.80, with good pack- 
ing hogs selling from $6.40 to $6.50. Pigs 
have sold as high as the best light hogs 
when of good weight, and the best heavy 
shipping hogs sold at $7.25. 

Horses are in good demand from repre- 
sentatives of the allied powers, both the 
British and French inspectors wanting 
army horses. Their purchases are made 
at lower prices, as the offerings are lib- 
eral, and low prices are paid for the horses 
the inspectors reject. For the lighter 
weight rejected horses of the rider class 
buyers pay from $85 to $100, for the me- 
dium weights up to $135, and for the gun- 
ner class up to $150, or even higher for 
mares. Good mares bring $140 to $175, 
and commercial chunks of the best class 
are taken at $200 to $225. W. 





Factories in lowa—According to Labor 
Commissioner A. J}. Urick, there are more 
than 4,000 factories in Iowa. Mr. Urick 
is compiling a directory of the factories, 
arranging them alphabetically by towns. 
The number of small manufacturing piants 
seems to be growing steadily. 





Government Crop Report 


= The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates makes the following 
estimates from reports of its correspondents and agents: 


For the United States: 
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See for yourself how easily you can enjoy the 


GENUINE EDISON 


ELECTRIC 


The Thomas A. Edison Electric 
Light Plant enables even the most is- 
olated home to have the same brilliant 
Genuine Edison Electric Light, as is 
used in all large cities. Lights houses, 
driveways, barns, and operates many 
household utensils and utilities. 


Whether or not you visit the Fair, 
write for Catalog D, Ste 
e 


EDISON fia 
jon “= rag ae g 


Distributors Everywhere 
San Francisco Chicago 
oo York | Boston, etc. 








EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 






















Look for the Exhibit of the 
Mhomax, A Edison. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 


im operation at the Following 
(and Other) Fairs: 








IOWA .. - DES MOINES 
Aug. 25—Sept. 3 
ELLINOIS. . . . SPRI 
Sept. 17-25 
KANSAS .. . HUTCHINSON 
Sept. 18-25 
MINNESOTA .. . HAMiINE f 
Sept. 6-11 . 
INDIANA .. . INDIANAPOLIS 
Sept. 6-10 
WISCONSIN .. MILWAUKEE 
Sept. 13-17 
OHIO - . COLUMBUS 
* Aug. 30 —Sept. 3 


NGFIELD 











a — 
you e tive 


Clean —safe—sanitary—odorless— 
economical. Reduces fire risk. The 
Edison Storage Battery is the only 
nickel-iron battery. It is non-acid, 
hence can be sold with a many-year 
capacity Guarantee of mostliberal terms. 
Easy to install —simple to maintain. 













198 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


Send Catalog to 
BET FROUED da ciscnccsdceceatess eee Men ae ‘. 
Es] My Address ...... beedwevessiucdessceus wesnucces eecees 
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(If you have a Gas Engine, check here. we Dp) 
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$35 to $50 Per Acre 


Buys Choice, Level, Valley 
Grain and Grass Land 


Reasonable Terms 


that produce more wild and tame hay, pasture, vege- 
tables, and all grains except cribbing corn, than 
Jowa and Illinois. Wisconsin corn is generally fed 
through silos, and has always produced a good yield 
until this 1915 season. The extra amount of rain and 
cold weather has caused the corn crop to be below 
the average. 

Anyone dealing through this office can save the 

t of commission we pay agents. We do not 
handle cut-over or stump lands, which generally 
have some rock on them, as we figure life is too 
short. Small improvements on part of our lands. 

There are no hills, rocks, stumps, hard-pan, alkali, 
quicksand, gumbo, overfiow, hog cholera, foot or 
mouth disease in our part of Wisconsin. 

We have the soil, the proper amount of rainfall, 
the climate and market, and are only 70 miles from 
the state of Iowa, in Monroe and Juneau counties, 
southern Wisconsin, the greatest dairy, grass and 
cattle state in the Union. We sbow our lands in 
automobiles, free of charge. 

We make Iowa renters Wisconsin owners. 

Send for literature. 


O. EDENBURN & CO., Owners 
311 Brady Street, Davenport, lowa 


The Best Grops Are 
Along The Soo Line 


in North Dakota this year—same as usual. 


Black loam soi] with clay subsoil and splendid 
climate assures abundant annual harvests, Land 
increased 134% from 1900 to 1910; will double in 
next five years. Hogs and corn firmly estab- 
lished as staple products. Good bargains—$20 to 
#50 per acre with no commission to us; being 
taken rapidly. Write immediately for booklet 
describing country and plan of direct dealing. 
LOW EXCURSION RATES. 

J. 8. MURPHY, immigration Agent, $00 LINE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Famous Shallow Water District 


Northeastern Colorado 


Wonderful grain and stock country, best corn, wheat 























aud natural alfalfa country in the west. Good cll- 
mate, markets, churches and schools. Productive 
soll. Smal!l cash payment, balance like rent. Write 


for booklet and excursion rates. 
PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 
State Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If 80, you should first get a copy of ourjournal. It 
has lands advertised in it.from nearly every state in 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns. 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
25c today fur one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97, Traer, Iowa 


Big Red CloverLands 


100 miles from Twin Cities, 40 miles from Duluth. 
Best of soil, good roads and fine water. Greatest~ 
clover district in the United States. Prices are low 
and we give ten years time, 

Write for folder. 

WINONA & ST. PETER LAND CO., 
Capital Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

This company was organized in 1865. 


Productive Agricultural Lands! 


Now on market in St. Louls County, Minnesota. Cut- 
over, drained and meadow lands. Adapted for gar- 
dening, dairying and diversified farming. Live towns 
and railroads near. All social advantages. Get in 
touch with our easy payment plan. Literature free. 


L. B. ARNOLD, Land Commissioner, 
222 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


320-ACRE FARM FOR SALE 


800 acres in corn, wheat and barley. Good improve- 
ments, plenty of water. 100 miles west of Sioux 
City. $75.00 per acre, easy terms. 
160 acre farm, 100 acres in corn, wheat and 
oats, wellimproved. $65.00 per acre, easy terms. 
F. S. STROHBEHN 
Wagner, Charles Mix County, So. Dak. 


104-Acre Farm Adjoining Des Moines 


for sale. Good improvements, good orchard. All 
subject to cultivation. 30 acres of alfalfa. Only one 
mile from 5-cent car line and 6 miles out from busi- 
ness district of Des Moines, 3 miles from Drake Uni- 
versity. If you want to educate your children this 
farm will be an especially desirable home. Come 
to see it when you visit the State Fair, or write 
N. B. ASHBY, Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


80-ACRE CORN FARM 


17 miles from St. Paul, 12 miles stock yards, 14 miles 
station; all cultivated, no waste; good 6-room house, 
well, granary, machine shed, large hay shed. Price 
#85 per acre, $3,000 cash, balance terms 6%. Send for 
list. SYLVESTER BROS., 503 Endicott Bidg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Come and See the Wonderful Crops 


growing on the rich black prairie lands of North- 
western Minnesota. Unimproved prairie at from $25 
to @35 peracre. Improved farms from $30 to $50 per 
acre. For fullinformation address EMPIRE FARMS 
COMPANY, Thief River Falls, Minnesota. 


333 Acre Stock Farm for Sale 


4+ mile west of Ringgold City, 8 miles south of Mount 
Ayr, county seat of Ringgold Co.; 115 acres corn, i4- 
room house, 2 big barns, 2 wind mills, etc. Priced to 
sell, $100. Will take small clear farm and carry bal- 
ance. DR. CREATH, Owner, Ottumwa, lowa. 


KANSAS INVESTMENTS 


We have the best wheat, corn and alfalfa lands 
listed at lowest prices. Write for list of specials. 
AMOS A. BELSLEY 
109"; E. Harvey Ave., Wellington, Kas. 
IOWA FARMS The best corn land at lowest prices. 
Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 



































The Grasshopper Plague in 
owa 


(Continued from page 1107) 


cent would be without both bread and 
seed. In the following January, it 
was estimated that there were about 
600 people in northwestern Iowa need- 
ing assistance. The special committee 
of the general assembly, sent to inves- 
tigate the situation, ‘spent some time 
in riding over the great sweeps of 
prairie, snow-clad and desolate, visit- 
ing the people in their homes.’ Con- 
ditions were described in the follow- 
ing words: 

“None of their residences are extrava- 
gant, and seldom embrace more than one 
room. A majority of them are neat, al- 
though rough, having little furniture aside 
from such articles as the man of the 
house could manufacture. Some of the 
houses are made of sod, with straw roofs, 
in which floors other than the hard 
ground may be absent. A few pounds of 
flour, or a little meal, with possibly a 
little pork of some kind, generally com- 
prised the stock of provisions—with no 
hope beyond the good hearts of the more 
fortunate people of Iowa for fresh sup- 
pliés. Nevertheless, the people are gen- 
erally cheerful; and if anyone expects to 
find a wail of perpetual lamentation, he 
might as well look outside ‘the grasshop- 
per district’ as within it. The men and 
women there stand up squarely, in the 
full dignity of their muscular develop- 
ment, and say, ‘We only ask for a rea- 
sonable chance for our lives!’ 

“Spring came at last, but with the 
first warm days there came also mil- 
lions of young grasshoppers. From the 
first the people saw in despair, par- 
ticularly those to whom seed had been 
furnished by the state, that the crops 
were again doomed. In vain they strug- 
gled against tne pest. The conflict 
was once more at hand—almost a test 
of whether tne locusts or the settlers 
should leave the country; there was 
not room for both. Early in June the 
residents of Kossuth county decided 
that the Fourth of July would not be 
celebrated among them that year; they 
could not afford to be patriotic. Meet- 
ings of farmers were held at which 
crop reports were heard and commit- 
tees appointed to ascertain the neces- 
sities of the people. In Emmet county 
a committee was appointed for the 
purpose of staying the collection of 
debts from the settlers until better 
times. 

“Harvest time came, but there was 
nothing to harvest. In the counties of 
Kossuth, Emmet, Dickinson, and parts 
of Fulo Alto, Pocahontas and Hum- 
boldt, the crops were almost an entire 
failure. The gardens in particular 
seem to have suffered. The estimates: 
of losses in the agricultural reports 
varied widely for the year 1874, but a 
unanimous complaint of grasshopper 
ravages came from the northwestern 
counties. 

“Farms, the actual value of which 
was from $10 to $15 an acre, sold for 
less than the government price. The 
collection of debts for machinery and 
other necessities was pressed vigor- 
ously; and thus not only had the grass- 
hoppers taken the crops, but they were 
virtually taking the land also. The 
settlers left the stricken region by the 
hundreds, some of them never to re- 
turn, others seeking temporary em- 
ployment in more fortunate localities. 
To add to the misery of the latter, they 
were in many places mistaken for vag- 
abonds. 

“The winter of 1875 was a long, hard 
one, accompanied by many blizzards. 
Those who remained at their post must 
have watched the advent of summer 
with much anxiety. But the grasshop- 
pers were far more lenient that sea- 
son, many of the counties which had 
suffered most severely in 1874 report- 
ing larger crops than were raised in 
any of the other counties in the grass- 
hopper region. The country was there- 
fore more or less prepared to endure 
the widespread damage done by the 
locusts in 1876. Not only had the set- 
tlers accommodated themselves to the 
possibility of grasshopper raids, by 
turning their attention to a greater 
extent in the direction of stock rais- 
ing, but they had organized both for 
the systematic destruction of the lo- 
custs and for the purpose of adminis- 
tering aid to the needy. In this man- 
ner, although the insects made havoc 
with the grain crops as usual, suffer- 
ing such as was experienced during the 
first years of grasshopper devastation 
Was in most cases avoided. 

“When the question of relief first 
came before the people, many were op- 
posed to any such plan, on the ground 





that the country would acquire a bad 
reputation, and settlement would be 
retarded. Moreover, there were oth- 
ers who believed that each locality 
should care for its own needy. When 
the board of supervisors of Sioux coun- 
ty sent out letters asking for provi- 
sions, money and clothing, a Sioux 
City newspaper pronounced the policy 
‘a swindle on the people of Iowa, and 
a disgrace to the independent yeoman- 
ry of Sioux county, . . . while they 
live in Sioux county, a land of plenty, 
and have the right and lawful author- 
ity to help themselves.’ The extent of 
the destitution among the settlers was 
doubtless not realized by outsiders at 
that time. Then there were those who 
thought it was the duty of the state to 
intervene, not only in order to pre- 
vent a possible stampede from the 
northwestern counties, but to amelio- 
rate the suffering as much as possible. 
But when a sudden catastrophe befalls 
a community, leaving hundreds of peo- 
ple dependent upon charity, they do 
not long scruple as to the source of 
their relief. 

“Before there could be any adequate 
system of aid, however, some organiza- 
tion and codperation was needed 
among the farmers. The Grange al- 
ready had a firm foothold. It was well 
organized, and probably constituted 
the most effective agency in the imme- 
diate relief of the suffering in the 
northwest. Letters were sent to the 
national Grange, to the state Grange, 
and to the subordinate Granges of 
Iowa, soliciting supplies. In Osceola 
county, a Homesteaders’ Protective 
Association was organized, chiefly for 
the purpose of looking after the inter- 
ests of those rendered helpless by the 
grasshopper ravages. Any resident of 
the county could become a member by 
signing the constitution and paying the 
sum of 50 cents. 

“On November 15, 1873, the follow- 
ing appeal was issued from Sibley, 
Iowa: 


“To the People of the State of Iowa: 

“We, the undersigned, a committee ap- 
pointed by the ‘Homesteaders’ Protective 
Association of Osceola County,’ an organ- 
ization effected for the purpose of look- 
ing after the extreme and urgent necessi- 
ties of the people of said county, caused 
by the almost total failure of the crops, 
do deem it just and proper that we let our 
sister counties, who are in affluent cir- 
cumstances, have positive knowledge of 
the situation of a very large proportion of 
the citizens of this county. 

“The most of the settlers came here 
last spring with little or no means, and 
depending entirely on their efforts during 
the summer to carry them through the 
winter; honestly and faithfully have they 
toiled. A very large amount of ground 
was sown and planted in the spring— 
more than sufficient to raise subsistence 
for all for the coming winter, if it had 
not been for an extremely wet, backward 
spring, and the invasion of a vast army of 
grasshoppers, which caused almost a to- 
tal failure of corn and small grain crops, 
so that they now find themselves, on the 
eve of a long, cold winter, worse off than 
in the spring; without food of the plainest 
kind, and without means to purchase fuel 
to protect themselves and families during 
the coming winter. There are hundreds 
of families who have not sufficient cloth- 
ing, and know not where the bread that 
they will eat ten days hence is coming 
from, or their fuel. These same people, 
relying on their crops to carry them 
through the winter, have labored dili- 
gently through the summer, and thou- 
sands of acres of the prairie have been 
turned over ready for a crop next spring. 

“Now, therefore, be it known to the 
people of the state of Iowa, that without 
liberal assistance from some source, a 
very large portion of the citizens of this 
county will be without the necessaries to 
sustain life, and also fuel to keep them 
from freezing, and unless from some 
source, seed is furnished to these people 
to sow and plant in the spring, many of 
the broad acres that are now ready will 
have to lie idle the coming season. 

“We therefore appeal to the liberal 
Christian-hearted people of this state for 
assistance in the shape of money, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and staple articles of food. 

“At the present writing, there are at 
least two hundred families in the county 
needing immediate assistance. 

“All consignments will be made to C. 
M. Bailey, Agent H. P. A., Sibley, Osce- 
ola county, Iowa. 





“As winter approached, the situa- 
tion became more and more desperate. 
Some effective system for the collec- 
tion and equitable, judicious distribu- 
tion of supplies had to be devised. A 
convention was called in Fort Dodge, 
to which came delegates from the vari- 
ous counties of northwestern Iowa. 
The situation having been discussed, 
it was decided that a committee should 
be appointed to visit the afflicted ter- 








ritory and appoint local committees 
which would ascertain the actual ne. 
cessities of the inhabitants, 
through which the work of distribut- 
ing the donations could be intelligent. 
ly performeu. Adjutant weneral N. B. 
Baker, who volunteered to superinteng 
the work, threw himself heart and soy 
into the problem. He appealed to the 
people all over the state to contribute 
money, clothing, provisions, and seed 
grain. He also sent word to the dest. 
tute people of the stricken region, that 
if they would make known their wants 
supplies would be furnished free of 
cost. At the same time, arrangements 
were made with the railroads to ca 
supplies at very low rates to the placeg 
which had been selected for distripy. 
tion. 

“The people 


responded generously, 
Meetings were 


held to see what ag. 
sistance could be rendered. ‘Gragg. 
hopper parties’ for the benefit of the 
homesteaders became somewhat of a 
fad. The women worked faithfully ip 
the cause of charity, collecting cloth. 
ing, bedding, and other things that 
were needed; and provisions poured in 
from all parts of the country, even 
from far-away New England, in gener. 
ous profusicn. From Humboldt county 
it was reported that 3,000 turkeys, 
1,800 hams, and other supplies in pro. 
portion, had been sent by January 14, 
1874. The people of Fort Dodge do- 
nated provisions for one hundred of 
the Osceola county sufferers, and sey- 
eral tons of coal for those in Emmet 
county. In Sioux City, a committee 
headed by Mayor Turner took a eol- 
lection which amounted to about one 


| thousand dollars. 


“It was estimated in May, 1875, that 
Iowa had contributed over a million 
dollars to the relief of grasshopper 
sufferers since the last harvest. The 
relief committee of the state Grange 
alone paid out over $7,727 in 1874. Cer- 
tain it is that the people responded so 
generously to the needs of the settlers 
that great numbers were enabled to 
remain on their homesteads; while 
doubtless there were many who were 
saved from the pangs of cold and 
hunger.” i 


OTTER TAIL AND WILKIN COUNTIES 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms, any size tract 
and terms to suit purchaser, $30 to $90. Otter Tail 
county boasts of never having had a crop failure, 
best of soil, good roads, towns, schools, etc. Nearly 
200 farms to choose from—lake shore, cleared timber 
or prairie farms. Write today for free map, descrip 
tive booklet and price list. PARK REGION LAND 
& LOAN CO., Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Northern Minnesota 


Opportunities for all. Rich soil, excellent climate, 
no drouths, sweet water everywhere; the idea! cattle 
country. Prairie or cutover liads. Write for infor- 
mation. Northern Minnesota Develepment 
Association, Duluth, Minnesvta. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm <} miles from Willmar on State road; 
fine improvements and the best of soil. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 

A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
s 

Minnesota Gorn Lands 

For sale on easy terms. We sell our own 


lands. Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


80 ACRES 


in Sec. 35-48-22. Three and one-half miles from live 
town on N. P. Ry. Surrounded by good farms. Easy 
terms. L. B. ARNOLD, Land Agent, 

~&P. 


; Ry. C 
401 Wolvin Bldg., 























. Co., 
Duluth, Minnesots. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


For farms that will be profitable and satisfactory, 
write for list; 100 farms described and priced in Mis 
sourt’s best grain and blue grass section. 
HAMILTON & CRENSHAW, Box9, 


lowa and So. Minn. Farm Homes 


The best for the money; a few for exchange. 
yrite us your wants. 


MYRON CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa 
Want to Better Your Location or Condition? 


Then come to Jewell Co. Banner corn ané alfalfa 
county in the state. Good improved land ¢37.50 and 
up per acre. School and church privileges uusur- 
passed. For lists and information address 

ROBT. HARKOUN, Lovewell, Kansas 


with views and de- 
Send for Our Literature PS osc or our Nor 
man and Marshall County farms. It will put you 
next to some real bargains. C. E. BROWN 
LAND CO., Ada and New Folden, Minn. 


t- 
Southern Minnesota Corn Belt $2190 .Sc:- 


ty. School and church advantages unexcelled. Farm. 
ing conditions right, many advantages. Send today 
for farm list and literature. CURTIS-SA WYER 
LAND COMPANY, St. James, Minnesota. 





Fulton, Mo. 
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[CROP NOTES 


Short reports onCrop Conditions are invited from 
tions of our territory. If your coufity is not 
i, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
al caré reports are sufficient. All such reports 
a4 be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
ing at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
sue 

following county and state designate the 
the state from which the report comes. (n) 
s northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
astern, etc. 

















IOWA. ‘ 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, Aug. 11th.— 
The ast eight days have given us fine 
weather, and oats are all in the shock, 
aad ¢ there has been some threshing done. 
Corn on bottom lands is all tasseled and 
silked; but there are hundreds of acres 
that are not more than knee-high, and 
never will make corn, About all haying 
is done, except on some low pieces where 
the water stands. Pastures are fine, and 
all stock looks well.—M. W. Orcutt. 

Kossuth County, (ne) Iowa, Aug. 11th— 
We have had four days of dry weather, 
so most of the oats is harvested. Another 





rain today of about an inch; not done 
yet. Threshing staftted; yield good. Corn 
will not make 50 per cent of a crop if 
we get a frost in September. Not much 
hog sickness. Potatoes rotting in the 


Pastures good. Cattle looking 
fine. —G. K. Ploughhandle. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 19th.— 
Threshing being done in all parts of the 
county. Showers every day delay the 
work a great deal. Oats are very good 
yield, but colored badly; weigh out about 
normal. Some good wheat yields report- 
ed, ranging from 25 to 51 bushels per 
acre. Corn doing well, but late planting 
still three weeks behind. Second crop 
of clover good. New seedings showing up 
very well. Some old corn held over. Not 
many of last season’s oats in the county. 
—R. G. Sutton. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, Aug. 138th.— 
We have had ten days of fairly dry 
weather. Some threshing out of the 
shock the last three days. The winter 
however, 


ground. 


wheat comes out very damp, 

and not very good quality; it is going from 
15 to 30 bushels per acre. The grain 
buyers are offering from 70 to 85 cents 


per bushel. The big majority of farmers 
are stacking their grain, to let it sweat 
out. Corn doing well on the well drained 
fields|—Lenus Hagglund. 

Dubuque County, (ec) Iowa, Aug. 13th. 
-—Threshing machines have started on 
oats. Hay is nearly all up. A good num- 
ber will stack grain this time. Weather 
has been clear for the last: week, and a 
large amount of work has been done in 
that time.—F. A. McBride. 

Mahaska County, (sc) Iowa, Aug. 12th. 
—The past week has been favorable for 
harvesting hay and what few oats were 
left uncut. Rather cool for corn, which 
is looking well but late. Oats and wheat 
cut before the rains badly damaged; oats 
most severely. Good yields of both.—Geo. 
L, Fox. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, Aug. 11th.— 
We have had some days of dry and warm 
weather. Corn has made better advance- 
ment than it did before. Poor show for 
late planting. Oats crop very good in 
quality and quantity, with a large amount 
of good straw. Second crop clover looks 
very good. Think there will be a good 
cutting for seed.—J. A. H. 

Obrien County, (nw) Iowa, Aug. 12th.— 
Threshing has begun; fair yield, but 
quality not up to reports. Corn making 
some progress, as the last ten days were 
the best we have had for some time; but 
it is at least three weeks late. Farmers 
only expecting half a crop, Alfalfa look- 
ing fine. Pastures good, and stock doing 
Well. Some vaccinating being done, but 
will need a cholera scare to make it more 
general.—A. C. Lanham. 


KANSAS. 

Bourbon County, (se) Kan., Aug. 13th. 
~—Rains two to five times a week. Most 
threshing done. Oats were a disappoint- 
ment. Flax from three to seven bushels. 
Alfalfa meadows developed into grass. 
Some good corn; some can not make 
More than feed. Wild hay being baled. 
Lots of it lost on account of rain. Stock 
doing well. Everyone behind with work. 
E. E. Ater. 





MISSOURI. 

Cooper County, (c) Mo., Aug. 14th.—A 
g00d rain fell here yesterday. Corn looks 
fine. Stack threshing has begun close to 
us. About the same acreage of wheat 
Will be sown, from all andications, as was 
S0wn last fall. Cowpeas and soy beans 
Ook fine. We have plenty of grass, and 
indications point that a great amount of 
cattle feeding will be done in this section 
this fall—Ernest R. Engholm. 

ndrew County, (nw) Mo., Aug. 14th.— 
Two weeks of good weather has helped 
us put up our hay crop in good shape. 
Some wheat has been stacked and some 
threshed. A few oats went down and 
Were lost. Clean corn on upland will 
Make a full crop; corn on bottom land all 
st. Corn that was not cultivated on 
upland is small and yellow. Pastures are 








good, and stock doing well. Wheat, $1; 
corn, 80 cents; oats, 50 cents; hay, $9; 
hens, 12 cents; spring chickens, 16 cents; 
eggs, 14 cents.—J. W. Griggs. 


ILLINOIS. 


Clark County, (ec) Ill, Aug. 12th.—Too 
rainy for threshing, but fine for corn and 
all growing crops. Stock of all kinds doing 
well on the fine pastures. Apples, toma- 
toes, potatoes and. all such things going 
to waste. Wheat and oats giving a fair 
yield.—Effie Stanfield, 


Corn Belt Weather 


The following table, which will appear 
every week until the first of September, 
will give the rainfall and temperature in- 
formation necessary to forecast the prob- 
able corn yield according to the method 
given in our Boys’ Corner of June 4th: 
Average rainfall for seven 

corn belt states for week of 





Aumus: GE to Tt... 66.5 occ: .96 inch 
Ideal rainfall for week....... .90 inch 
Towa rainfall for week......... -41 inch 
Northern [llinois rainfall for 

SAS oS ee eee ae .39 inch 
Southern Illinois and eastern 

Missouri rainfall for week... 1.24 inches 
Western Missouri and Kansas _ 

rainfall for week ........... 1.51 inches 
Nebraska rainfall for week.... .44 inch 


Indiana rainfall for week .... 1.97 inches, 
Ohio rainfall for week......... 1.58 inches 
Average temperature for seven_ 

corn belt states 
Ideal temperature 
Iowa temperature 


degrees 
degrees 
70.6 degrees 


The following table shows the percent- 


age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1915. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 


mean 10 per cent more than: normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 


(Corrected to August 10, 1915.) 
A RUE. Win 400 054 coed 6cctderni vance 119 
Milwaukee, Wis. PRN RR Ree ns ae Er Pe 96 
Green Bay, WEG  6600bssctKeces petoeas oo Tt 
NI MONI Wig ec cieisorc-s'ee wre aiawie- see 68 
Marquette, Mich. 117 


Duluth, Minn. .... 
St. Paul, Minn. 

La Crosse, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Charles City, 

Dubuque, Iowa 
Davenport, Iowa . 


Des Moines, Iowa 

ANS MMO MEN. | ah 0-a 0. 0:6.:0:650"0-3 01d a-04 88 BNO Se 
TOIO.. Ths 2xsse REY EET TT ere -136 
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Hannibal, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cairo, 
Springfield, Mo. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Kansas ‘City, 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Dodge ( ity, Kan. 
Concordia, Kan. 
North Platte, Neb. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City. 
Yankton, S. 
Valentine, one 
Co eer eee PRE RRNCS oes 141 
Huron, S. D. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Devil’s Lake, N. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Williston, _ 
Havre, Mont. 
Lander, Wyo, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Denver, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. . 
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Wet Season Demands Extra Care 
In Drying Seed Corn!! 

In a wet season, like this, it is impossible for corn to dry on the 
stalks in the field. So you must take extra care in drying your 
seed corn this fall if you want good seed for next spring’s planting. 
So, to get your seed corn picked before the 


first frost (and it must be picked before a frost kills its germinating power) you 
must pick it long before it is dry. And until seed corn is perfectly dry it is 


Corn will ripen late this year. 


very easy to ruin it absolutely. 


tion of air: 
anything. 


ears, 


plant. 
this fall. 





If onetenth of the seed you plant 
fails to grow your loss, per acre, 
4.80, with corn worth ——— 8 
ushel. With seed not 
dried more than one tenth o: the 
seed planted often fails. 


It must be picked before the first frost: 
hung in a dry place where every ear will get perfect circula- 
And no kernel should be allowed to touch 


Right Idea Seed Corn Hangers 
Give You Perfect Seed Corn 


Thousands of them are being used by the most 
successful corn growers. 
One section can be hung from another. 
By using them enough seed corn to plant 40 acres 
can be hung within the casing of an ordinary door. 


They keep your seed safe from rats—every 
kernel, on every cob, gets perfect circulation of air 
and there is no way any kernel can be ruined by 
touching anything. 

The success of next year’s crop depends on the seed you 
Unless you want to pay high prices for seed corn 
next spring you must take proper care of your seed ears 
Right Idea Seed Corn Hangers cost practically 
nothing and insure your getting perfect seed. 


See your dealer today and get the 
hangers you need. If he does not sell them 
awe will tell you where they can be bought. 


A postal will bring you interesting literature on the 
high aa of poor seed corn. 


Kewanee Corn Hanger Co. 223 Willard St., Kewanee, Ill. J 


It must be 


Each section holds 10 




















The picture shown above’was taken in 1913, showing the home of Mr. Lambert, former east- 


ern Nebraska man, who now owns 


acres well improved fertile land in the Shallow Water Dis- 


trict in Logan county, Colorado. Mr. Lambert would not trade his present home for eastern 
farm. This land has produced better crops year after year than eastern farms are producing. 
Notice the nice little orchard which he has planted. A numberof Iowa and Nebraska men are 


making equally as g 


older land. This isa natural alfalfa country. 
booklet and excursion rates to our Valley Farms. 


Wheat is yielding from 20 to 45 bushels per acre, corn 25 to 45 on the 
Crop failpres unknown. 


Write for illustrated 
We are owners, not agents, and sell direct 


with small cash payment, on easy installments or on crop payment plan. 


PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., 


State Bank Bidg., OMAHA, NEB. 





Crops and Stock 
174 Acre Farm $3,000 Cash 


Twenty two cows, 3 horses, bull, calf, hens, all 
machinery, tools, dairy utensils, and all crops thrown 
in with this big productive, splendidly located New 
York State farm if taken now; owner very old, must 
sell at once; smooth machine-worked fields, cut 80 
tons hay; spring watered pasture for 40 cows, big 
wood lot; abundance of fruit: nearall conveniences, 

markets, only 24 miles to R. R. town; fine build- 
ings, 2-story 10-room house, hot and cold running 
water, bath, big new modern —_ 200 ton silo, 
remarkable bargain at $8500.00, ly $3000.00 cas 
balance easy terms. Full details an traveling direc: 
tions to see this and 150-acre — for $2000 = 
= page 19, “Strout’s Farm Catalogue 38,” copy 

free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 2687, 
University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Bin 
sited Weta re slats 
BUSHNELL TANK WORKS. 

Dept. 3 BUSHNELL, 4 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS IF DESIRED 


TAMPING SILAGE 


with a power tamper is the easiest and most effective 
way. Makes better silage and increases the capa- 
city of your silo. We make the Anderson Power 
Tamper, a portable machine which you and your 
neighbors can use. Investigate at once if you wish 
one this season. Liberal discount for first order from 
each county. Send for descriptive circular and prices. 


JOWA MACHINERY COMPANY, Madrid, lowa 





HERE IS A SNAP 


240 acres well improved farm, very best of soil, 3+ 
miles from town, 8-room house, barn 48x52, granary 
24x40, hog house 16x20, chicken house, machine shed, 
two corn cribs, tubular well with windmill. Rural 
free delivery and telephone. Priee $100.00 per acre. 
Desi with owner. 


OTTO PETERSON 
R.1,Box21A, Fairfax, Minn. 


$S1—ONE DOLLAR PER ACRE—$1 


I have several thousand acres of the best cheap 
land in the world, located in Central Missouri, where 
great crops of corn, wheat, clover and fruit are grown, 
climate and water unsurpassed, where failures are 
unknown; the place for the poor man; at prices from 
Po to $12 per acre, terms of $1 am acre down and $1 

acre each year until paid for. 
RIGLEY, 212 Wainwright Bidg., 8t. Louis, Missouri. 








WANTED TO BUY 


ood stock and grain farm of about 200 acres 
ocated through Bp ern Iowa, from east to west. 
Want good land weil located, and want to confer with 
owners only. Give price, terms, yt first letter. 


My Splendid 200 Acre Home for Sale 


14 miles of town, all good land, lays fine, splendid 
large new build! water good, plenty, by fm 
wells. Title clear, long time terms, won $150 pe 
—. Sixty years old and want vr, 

W. A. GILLILaND, Owner, Denison, Jackson Co., Kas. 





FRED BEARDSLEY, r Falls, lowa. 
FOR A TERM 


WANTED TO RENT 'o: ture 


a high class improved farm. Located in the 
coin belt of Iowa. Prefer one not for sale. 
KOHL & HILL, 


STOCK FARMS Shi tiisce grope cam follow wine wir 
legumes © every year. No ticks. Photos. 
EAM ERT, Darlington, Alabama. 








120 Acre Farm for Sale 


Northesst Missouri, a)l tillable, § mites from Missis- 
sippi River and railroad town. telephone 
lines. Address 0. N., care Wallaces’ Farmer. — 


120 ACRE BARGAIN 


Here in this “Garden Spot” of the Misstasipp! renee. 
&t 40 per acre, on terms, will be w =? 
years. 8. E. NEWHOUSE, Dexter, M 











of 300 a. Buildings all nearly new and WELLE, 
ARRANGED. ome-like place.: Four good 
towns within 1 to 4 miles. Community one of the 
most prosperous in Northern Iowa. Land smooth 
or very eenely, rolling. Fine natural drainage. Soll 
a deep, rich, black loam, very mellow. Low price 
for age og sale. One-third cash or within 
60 Good terms on balance. Selling reasons 
ven vit asked. Full description on request. Also 
odak pictures and sere plans if they will be re- 
5 Promptly. Add 
OWNER,” 1101 Equitable Bidg., Des Moises, Ia. 





Choice Illinois Farm for Sale 


of 120 acres in Mercer County, within 3 miles of the 
electric car lime at Reynolds, Ill. All level black corn 
land with clay subsoil. Every foot of this land can 
be farmed. New house of 10 rooms and a bath room; 
all furnace heated. Barn and other outbuildings and 
corn erib 90 ft. long, with a cattle shed; 3 wells and 2 
windmills with never failing water. Less than + 
mile to school and 1} miles tochurch. This isabean- 
tiful home, finely situated in a grove, with an or- 
chard. For terms apply to the ewner, ANDREW 
DeBORD, 710 8. Main 8t., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


$500 DOWN BALANCE GUT OF YOUR CROPS 

GETS YOU 160 ACRES CHOICE 
land in successfal, built-up district at Killdeer, Dunn 
Co. D., town of 500; ample rain, good climate and 
water; no pioneering. Go this fall. Low rates. Free 
folder. Other lands in Montana. 
GURROWS.BOECHER CO., 518 Plonser Bidg., 


200 Acre Farm for Sale 


All under fénce, 180 acres fine bottom land, 100 acres 

in cultivation, 4-room house, large barn, corn crib 
granary; fine location for stock or dairy farm. 

Two miles from 7. —_ of county seat of 16,000; 

on gravel roads. P per acre, one-third cash, 

balance to suit papghanen. 

E. C. Nickey, Owner, Popular Biuff, Me. 


lowa Farms 


Iowa farms in Madison, Clarke, Union and Warren 
counties, 40 acres and up. Good terms, exception- 
ally good bargains. Come and look. Send for list. 
Address JAS. G. SHRIVER, Winterset, Iowa. 


Highly improved 77 Acre lowa Farm 


~~ a Nearly all tiled. $7,000 worth improve- 
$2300 house. High state of cultivation. 

A pullaings lighted with acetelyne light. Price 

$225 peracre. Good terms. 

H. FAIN, Emmotsburg, lowa 





ST. PAUL, MIG. 
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Bovee’s Central Heating System 


At Manufacturer’s Prices 


Every home can now have a first class high grade heating system in an old house as well as 
new. Heats as much as three large stoves. Costs but little more than a good stove. 

Easy to install, a handy man can install the entire plant in one day. 

We furnish either our Upright Furnace for burning hard coal, soft coal or wood: or our 

Horizontal Furnace for burning 4 ft. wood or soft coal, with large doors, 16x16 inches. 

Either style furnace furnished in any size necessary to heat the house. 

Usual system with piping to each room furnished when desired. 

Write for our three color catalogue, free. 


See Our Exhibit in Machinery Hall at Iowa State Fair 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 195 8th St., WATERLOO, IOWA 




















rms and fairs? 


Go this fall—on the Santa Fe Farmers’ Special— 
spend two weeks seeing by auto the farms and 
homes of Southern California and San Joaquin 
Valley. Also take in the two great expositions at 
San Diego and San Francisco. 








Do this in company with a comfortable, sociable 
party of rural folks who, like yourself, want to 
inspect the home-making inducements of sunny 
California. Take your wife along, too. 


I am getting up a special limited Let me tell you at what small 
party of people interested in the cost this trip will be made. Ve 
business of farming to make this will live on our own special cars 


trip under my personal escort, be- most of the time, so saving hotel 
cause I believe I can best prove to _ bills. Go with =< ne Santa or 
you, by this method, what the ie 9A a yy tg gee “aw aieen 
Santa Fe has so long been trying ct acl anta £6 aay 
to tell you about this country. ‘ 

This party will leave Chicago 
“ “ kh October 14, reach San Francisco 
quin Valley and talk to the people = apout October 30, and return from 
about the greater production per there at your pleasure up to De- 
acre, the balmy, healthful climate, cember $1. A second party will 
the year-round growing season. leave on date to be announced 
You will be the guests of many later. You'll see rural California 
communities in Southern Califor- —as you could see it in no other 
hia and San Joaquin Valley. You way. You'll see the two great 
will be taken on auto trips to see world expositions. Also you'll see 
their farms, orchards and homes. the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

We have no land to sell. We just — 
want you to see and know Cali- Write me to-day 
forniz for itinerary, 

ornia, 

particulars and rates. 


I want you to see the San Joa- 


Two Fairs—and Cc. L. Seagraves, 


California— a General Colonization ~~? 
at ae tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
for Onc Fare. 2267 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

















THE JEWEL HOG FOUNTAIN 


nea ae = 1] 1] Gives your hogs fresh, clean water whenever they 

— | want it. It's a simple, practical, durable waterer, such 
as every farmer needs. The water is regulated by fioat 
and keeps the same level. Easily installed to any tank. 


Warm Water in the Winter 


is easily secured by this waterer. A 3-burner incubator 
lamp burning kerosene in the heating chamber beneath 
the water chamber, provides heat at a low cost. The 
water does not freeze even in the coldest weather. Don’t 
buy a hog waterer until you have investigated the Jewel. 
Write us today for full particulars. Address 


= The Jewell Sheet Metal Works, Box 345, Jewell, Ia. 
Fao SS ann Our State Fair Exhibit will be located in 
Agents Wanted. Block 45, Machinery Hall. Look us up. 





Government Crop Report 
(Continued from page I 1 / 3) 
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l ee 
| ~ ow - ey os ~ 
° SS vA 5 
ee Pe Coe oe z . s 
| @ gs SSE SE a2iw!| § 
i 6 5u Seo Soa wis a 
|} an oo Su eae So Jan | Be 
Crop. of nS Sss Sa2 2 pa | 28 
AS aS ast AGO Star]! £3 
ash Laer a PT =U 2 = on sat 
Ts c B15 2 5 Gt sc = Sn! © 
cs as =43| $55 B | £5] 33 
po po em oR a= ~ &< fs 
Winter wheat ......... | 16.4 19.0 699 685 441 a 
Spring wheat ......... | 16.0 | 11.8 307 206 245 
Be WEL (5.0 ceaeesns | 163 | 16.6 966 891 686 106.5 | 765 
PR gf, Po sb wav ow eawee 26.7 { 25.8 | 2,918 | 2,673 2,708 | 78.9 | 768 
| RRA SAAR er eee 34.9 . 29.7 | ] 1,402 | 1,141 1,131 | 45.4 | 36.7 
RR? Fcc kacee sae 29.4 | 25.8 | | 217 | "195 182 | 36.7 | 454 
A RS See eee 17.0 | 16.8 44 43 35 | 89:0 | 619 
Sd Ee 22.1 21.3 | 18 17 | a3} 89.2 | ska 
White potatoes ........ 1115.4 | 109.5 | 431 406 | 357 | 56.3 | 874 
Sweet potatoes ........ 95.1 | 93.8 | 63 57 | 58 | 85.8 97.5 
TRACES, IDE. 00056000 822.1 845.7 | 1,083 1,035 996 | 
REECE Sot ttn arn Do. | <83 | 18 16 | 20 |144.6 |150.7 
EE acoso cosas cces oeh hs 35.2 | 34.1 | 33 30 | 24 | 24 | | 
Hay (tame) tons....... 1.47 1.43 | 1.34 75 70 66 /$11.92 $11.59 





The acreages of above crops total 310,546,000 acres, compared with 300,407,000 jn 
1914, and 299,934,060 in 1913. 
Details for important crops in the principal states follow: ........ see. . 

















































































































































WINTER WHEAT. 
- cI a) - A 
<3/ 82 |e |e. |<2\z 
° -= = a =e 2 20] 0% 
a ee i se $e S20 al IL he 
sa18.| 32 Sg 1582 | 22] 2s 
G2) os: = 38 c.s 25/25 
oe sa|ss| f5- | 28 [88s [eu] ss 
aW~ | Ae a~ ao as ae Zo | eo] ad 
sa |ce] 28 | Sra | eeeal] ge] ow 
% | @a eat 25 235 =5/2s 
Be | p>] eee ena ears EA|E< 
LOS rer er ee: 23.0 | 19.8 8,700 | 8,100 6,793 | 108 58 
PEWS. 90655 Ss oe Hebd 060 ae as | 17.5 | 17.3 22,700 | 23,747 ‘ 107 85 
See eee eee | 16.0 | 16.5 | 10/200 | 13/158 | 106 84 
OEE SASS eget Pai ay ee: 13.6 | 12.4 | 16,700 | 11,296 | 11101 99 
DHOENEE MORMON. o:3 5 -sainseuewvinwacwus 110.7 | 9.9 | 11,300] 7,332 | | 115 94 
PRS EE ey CER Sie | 19.5 | 16.2 | 40,200 | 36,538 | | 102 79 
Indiana . -.-| 16.9 | 16.0 46,700 | 43,239 100 | 7% 
SANG) Sb eG ceo ae eee | 19.5 | 16.0 | 56,100 | 46,250 } 101} 7 
es cone a ie cieS ee bone blnew see : 2:7 6.4 18,800 | 17,316 | 1203] £8 
TN uch cuinin vidi ta witawann ate (21.5 | 21.2 | 117400 | 11/016 101 | 73 
SIREN 5s hasbeen tue saubeeenee | 12.3 | 14.1 | 34,100 | 43,333 81102] 7% 
PE“:  cowkbuawdwinwwuus acs eae eewn | 19.3 | 18.6 69,500 | 64,172 | 5,392 | 101 | 68 
RTE ES RE NEES MORE eI pt 14.0 | 14.2 | 118,600 | 176,300 | 76} 111! 6 
MSIE, oe od eos coh awa onnenes 1 10.5 {| 12.6 8,600 | 12,540 { 9,037 | 105 | 7% 
RNID). oo) OSs as eee acucn Beko to | 981111! 8200! 11,160 7,718 | 108 | 80 
SSR aa eee ame goes Se | 15.5 | 11.8 | 21,160 | 14,066 8,863 | 104] 76 
SORMRIMORU =.  cacivctneveks geen suwseu ans | 12.6 | 12.2 38,800 | 47,975 | 17,224 1103 | 68 
RNR eS Shoo cee cece | 25.0 |+26.6 | 16,200 | 11,063 | 7,636 | 101 70 
1 Ss IR A ae Se re 127.5 | 28:11 10400 | (913221 8’600/ 841 71 
NEES oe oaks re | 27.7 | 26.1] 31,200 | 25,440 | 24,609] 83} 70 
Oe CR Fe CI ne ne ee COE Sith | 21.0 | 22.9 | 14,000 | 13,684 { 12,955 | 87 7 
CAMNMCNRUR Siglo aU One a See | 16.0 | 15.4} 7,000 6,800 | 7,047] 98 | 90 
Nintbe CMinbeR Fock. basa kwsnkeeee 16.4 | 15.7 | 659,114 | 684,990 . 441,212 | 
*Preliminary estimate. ;Six-year average. 
SPRING WHEAT. 
E - | 
- ~~ ~ 
us| &e & fc ui a 
: =k “6 A Ray af 23 
> to. a= oe @ Lok ac cl 
= {se | we s 2) oS | ce 
fr) . = me bd a n 
aa? | See S az hee | 2S 
State. cd] co] ISé be sen jes |<s 
os 1-0... 1 ue - n> rete | oe 
Ssalss] gre & oa & act | od 
52|52| S222 é ErSz2 | £2 | 4 
”_ SE" aa eee: r 90 | 80 69,300 42,000 59,859 84 
A ee ee ee 95 | 76 116,300 81,592 90,231 | 81 
ths WAC, 5.66 hiascuseeec 8 77 54,000 30,600 | 80 
DENN. xn cs cngewne@ mee $90 | 8&3 18,800 16,400 | | 70 
"__ United States .......... «| 93.4] 78.9] 307,000 | 206,027 | 
CORN. 
a eee ae 88 | 87 | 63,000 87 81 
NR ic. Cock becct Rep eie ok aie Ghee } 90 |] 8 | 57,100 96 92 
North Carolina .............. | 28-1 ee 4 56,400 | ; 99 | 100 
GONE oS. oon c eah oes | $4 | 86 | 64,900 98 | 96 
fo. fgets: el Pon ik nee coe 86 | 85 | 150,200 a 
EMOMR WS Scien cucdaue cutee s 86 | 83 | 195,400 i m | &@ 
RE” ee oe ete cn ac to whe | 83 | 80 | 381,600 300,034 | | 2 
EMER «6. Gone bass c¥en toate 74 82 | 53,700 63,000 | 76 7 
WiengnBIn. Sys. dsvsbeten 2222 | 68 | 84 | 52,100 69,862 | 3 74 67 
IID 5 seb wncneaw ate xem 56 85 | 60,000 91,000 | 76,584 69 | 58 
MOOR. So dadsicw.ssaube cubeweewss 72 | 84 | 320,400 389,424 | 352,236 71 | 64 
MEE SA. ccc. ee eeeaak ae oy. ae 184,000 158,400 | 200,859 81 | 7 
South Dakota ...........0... | 72 | 84 76,300 78,000 | 60,509 | 63 | 60 
MCNMEOR << oshwawcee sas evens a 1. 171,400 173,950. 164,878 68 64 
ae ce oe te ke 76 | 72 120,700 108,225 | 129,700] 74 | 177 
Ls ee ans ae 86 | 82 | 113,100 91,250 | 92,543 | 82 91 
_ oon A a ett eee, 88 | 84 | 93'700 | 80,400 | 80;767] 82 93 
MEE) ooo So awe canta sete s6 | 84 | 70,700 | 55,488 | 49'107 | 99 | 100 
MIE oS eae seen Si -| 81..]- -67,700:]. 98995). cstaos | 9s | 98 
SN a Cae ona seus Benes 6. | €1 4 51,400 38,600 | 35,131 | 90 90 
MRM 4." Werth esac bee se caic 82 72 | 168,900 124,800 | 120,286 | 85 88 
ee eee ee | &8 65 196,400 50,000 | 75,412 | 77 75 
PRD osc pains ans scoukeet | 84 79 |} 59,100 | 42,000 | 48,439 | 92 | 89 
Mnlted States «......2.:.<. 79.5] 80.6] 2,918,000 | 2,672,804 | 2,708,334 | 78.9) 76.8 
OATS. 
LL EE, 99 | 8&7 49,300 | 40,162 | 39,681 59 49 
Ce ee EOE RITE 163 | 8&6 | 42,600 32,190 34,464 58 |; 48 
LEEDS ss Caan URVaG ses ote ee cate 95 | 82 {| 66,200 {| 50,325 65,129 4 | 3 
RETR 255 Wiens pas tapas oh 95 | 77 | 61,500 | 44,888 54,666 89 | 35 
SRD SoS wl oc casas ees ou os. 1 6 | | 125,990 144,625 40 | 35 
Pe eee eee | 100 | 3 | | 90,752 47,021 51 38 
WOEOOMIN sn xe sowieeenscnees | 99 | 84 | 62,100 74°644 49 | 37 
ne) eS eee ey eee 94 81 | 5,120 96,426 46 | 31 
RS en eee 90 | 84 | 165,090 166,676 3 | 31 
li pea AA Oe. ae ey 25,800 29,307 44 38 
DOORS SOMMER os sinks ncpen sic 95 | 76 | 86,100 64,904 57,063 40 32 
RI OMMMM, oa anck ax ccndss 100 | 78 | 58,400 | 44,165 37,027 39 31 
ka . s9 | 76 |  67:800 | 69.600 54,828 | 41 | 31 
76 69 48,000 58,960 39,612 | 46 32 
91.6] 80.2) 1,402,900 | 1,141,060 | 1,131,175 15.4) 36.7 
BARLEY. e 
oo aa re are 96 | 86 21,400 [18,428 [21,351 [67 | 52 
eee OS ees oe eee ie ee ee 38,300 | 31,694 | 34,044 60 | 40 
OE OEE IG BTR 93 | 8&7 | 10,000 9,360 | 12,395 | 60 48 
SER ERONOR eC ecuccscks | 94 [ 77 35,000 28/275 | 22,700 | 52 37 
OT DIMMOTR. 4 os. we bnew cow }1¢co0 | 78 | 22,600 | 19,550 | 17,368 | 58 11 
a eee eerie | 93 | 64 | 6,500 5,880 | 2,921 | 55 40 
se ee ee ee ee ee } 9 | 89 | 4,000 3,966 | 2,530 | 55 57 
co NRE FS eS | 96 ; 93 7,900 7,030 | 5,905 45 90 
Washington . ‘ | 94 89 6,900 | 7,098 | 6,522 49 29 
SS ., ee | 91 90 | 4,200 | 3,660 | 3,673 | 55 56 
California | 90 | 8 41600 42060 | 37,690 | 51 | 43_ 
United States -..,..0...<: | 93.8] 81.8] 217,000 | 194,953 | 181,873 | 06.7] 49.1 





The amount of oats remaining on farms August 1st is estimated at 4.9 per cent 
of last year’s crop, or about 55,607,000 bushels, as compared with 62,467,000 bushels 
on August 1, 1914, and 59,417,000 bushels, the average of stocks on August ist for the 
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SHORT-HORNS. 

gept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa. 

Oct. 5—Louie H. Sheetz, Belle Plaine, Ia. 

Oct. 7—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia, 

Oct. 12—R. E. Watts & Sons, Miles, lowa, 

Oct. 12—-R. E. Watts & Sons, Miles, lowa. 

Oct, 12—Geo. Lewis and others, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 

Oct. 13.—C. A. Oldsen and E, B. Thomas, 
Wall Lake, lowa. 

Oct. 14—Mereer County Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ Ass’n, Aledo, Ill. O. H. Lee, Aledo, 
IIL, Secretary. 

Oct. 19 —Frank Pemberton, Iowa Falls, Ia. 
t.20—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 


Qct.21—-E. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, 
owa. 

oct. 29—A. W. Book, Dixon, Il. 

Nov. 10—Wm. Klett & Son, Harper, Iowa, 

“and Thos. Brown & Son, Ollie, Iowa, 
at Ollie, Iowa. 

Nov. 1l1—Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis. 

Nov. 24—S. Green, Woodbine, lowa. 

ec, 1—Fricke_Bros., State Center, Ia. 


Hinton, Iowa, 

Dysart, Iowa. 

& Son, Walnut, Ia., 
je at 


Dec. S—Held_ Bros., 

Dec. 16—Zobel Bros. 
r. 17—H. Prichar 
and C. H. Jackson, Avoca, Ia. Sa 
Avoca, Ia. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Sept. 15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Glenn Moss, Madrid, Iowa; C. A. 
Rosenfeld, Manager. 

Sept. 16—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Ia. 
Oct. 12—Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Glen Moss, Garden Prairie, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—P. J. Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 
May 25—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS. 
Sept. 14—F, H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
PERCHEONS. 
Oct. 29—Theo. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Sept. 14—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Sept. 17—A. O. MecMuilen, Estherville, Ia. 
Sept. 30—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, lowa. 

Oct. 1—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Oct. 5—G. E. Hemstreet, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Oct. 6—Waltemeyer  Bros., Melbourne, 
lowa. 

Oct. 7—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia. 

Oct. 7—C. J. Swale, Fredericksburg, la. 

Oct. 12—H. Bigelow & Son, Aledo, UL 

Oct. 13—G. A. Romey, Melvin, Iowa. 

Oct. 26—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 


Oct. 26—J. W. McCaffree, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Nov. 3—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 

Nov. 5—H. E. Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Nov. 12—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 

Nov. 16—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 


wn. 11—A. J. & L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, 

owa. 

Jan.12—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn, 

Jan. 12—F, W. Knapp, Worthington, Minn. 

Jan. 13—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 


Jan. 14—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jan. 14—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
Jan. 15—Malloy Bros., Montrose, S._ D. 
~_ 19—J. J. Merfeld & Sons, Marble Rock, 
owa. 
Jan. 21—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—E, A. Calkins, Ruthven, Iowa. 
. 2—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
3—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 
owa. 
Feb. 5—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Feb, 7—G. E. Hemstreet, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Feb. 8—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
= 9—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
owa. 
Feb. 9—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—W. F. Merfeld, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 11—Hunter & Thompson, Dike, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—J. W. McCaffree, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, 8S. D. 
. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, 8. D. 
Feb. 24—G. A. Romey, Melvin, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
. 1.—Sando Bros., Colton, s. D. 
Instead of March 3d. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 28—E. C. Forrest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Sept. 29—E. C. Forrest & Son, Miles, Ia.; 
sale at Clinton. 
Sept. 29—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 
Oct, 11—C, A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Geo. H. Lewis, Marshalltown, Ia. 
Oct. 22—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 4—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Jan, 19—J, L. Risley Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Jan, 20—C, A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Towa. 
Jan. 23—B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Ia. 
Feb. 16.—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 
owa, 
Feb. 9—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb. 2i—Jas. Lawler, Clare, Iowa. 
Feb. 22—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa 
Feb. 23—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—W: S.- Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 27—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farmings 
ton, Iowa. 
Oct. 23—J. L. Dickerson, Knoxville, Iowa, 
Jan. 26—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farminge 
ton, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES. 
Sept. 30—Clayton Messenger, Keswick, Ia. 
Oct. 15—D. 8. Lyon & Sons, Denver, IIL. 
Jan. 23—C, A. Brook, Washington, Iowa, 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 29—Theo. Well, Blairstown, Towa. 
ec. 7—W._S. Corsa, Whitehall, Ill. 
Dec. 8—F, W. Weinrich, Geneseo, Ill. 
HIGH-GRADE SHEEP, 
Sept. _8—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 7—R, E. Baldwin, Osceola, Iowa. 





on: A. McHenry, of Denison, Iowa, re- 
rts the sale of a_sterling Angus bull to 
oo; Norton, of Fontanelle, Iowa. This 
— Blackeap Sir 183806, is by the nd 
of mpion Glenfoil Thickset 2d, and out 
sere’ champion cow Blackcap McHenry 
mak, The blood lines of this bull should 
and e him a valuable addition to any herd, 
geod inasmuch as his type is equally as 
a? Mr. Norton is to be congratulated 
bon his selection.—Advertising Notice. 
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FIELD NOTES. 


FAIN’S DUROCS. 

We call attention in this issue to the 
herd of Duroc Jerseys owned by Mr. H. S. 
Fain, of Emmetsburg, Iowa. Mr. Fain 
is one of Iowa’s good hog raisers. He 
has gone to considerable pains to procure 
stock from the most_ prominent herds, 
carrying popular bloodlines. He has not 
stopped there. He has equipped his farm 
to give his herd the best possible care. As 
a result of his efforts, he has a herd of 
hogs at the present time suitable to in- 
vite in the leading breeders of the coun- 
try in need of herd boars or young she- 
stock. Cherry Chief’s Model, the year- 
ling boar at the head of the herd, suits 
the writer the best of any of the Cherry 
Chiefs we have seen this year. He is one 
of the real lengthy boars with great char- 
acter, and as smooth as a show hog fit- 
ted for the ring. He is the sire of some 
very choice, heavy boned pigs. The senior 
herd boar, King the Colonel ist, is the 
sire of a number of the fall boars as well 
as spring boars. We mention in particu- 
lar four fall boars by him and out of a 
daughter of Fain’s Select. Two are ex- 
ceptionally good. One in rticualr is 
a very valuable boar. His size and good 
quality as 4 him for use in some lead- 
ing herd. It is from this same litter 
that Mr. Fain has already sold_ three 
boars. One went to the Philippine Islands 
at $225; one_to Rose Hill, Iowa, and one 
to Decorah, Iowa, at $100 each. King the 
Colonel 1st is being offered for sale. Those 
looking for a King the Colonel boar should 
see this boar and his get. A fall boar that 
is deserving of special mention is by 
Golden Model 34th, and out of a daughter 
of Fain’s Select. Here is something flashy. 
He is a boar that wilk catch the eye of 
the breeder at a glance. He is pretty 
near right all over. Mr. Fain is offering 
both fall and spring gilts also. He will 
not hold a sale the coming winter, there- 
fore will offer oo privately that 
is for sale. He is also offering his farm. 
He has purchased a larger farm close by, 
and wishes to dispose of the one he now 
lives on. It comprises seventy-seven 
acres, has $7,000 worth of improvements, 
which includes a $2,300 hollow tile hog 
house, furnace heated. It would be an 
ideal farm for some good hog_ breeder. 
Any further particulars regarding Mr. 
Fain’s hogs or his farm will be gladly 
furnished by writing Mr. Fain at Em- 
metsburg, Iowa. Note his card in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORNS AT THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


F. W. Harding, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Short-horn Breeders’ Association, 
writes: ‘“California’s state officials aoe, 
naturally enough, determined that anima) 
diseases shall not be brought into that 
state by stock show entering for exhibi- 
tion at the big show at San ncisco this 
coming fall. ery rigid rules and regula- 
tions have been arranged by the state 
veterinarian, to prevent any possible in- 
vasion of foot and mouth disease, so 
much so, indeed, that he has been charged 
with a desire to make it more or less of 
a “coast s ” by setting up barriers 
against the en ce of stock from east 
of the mountains. There is no ground for 
such claims. California can not be blamed 
—in view of the terrible experiences of 
some other commonwealths—for deter- 
mining, at all hazards, to exclude all ani- 

h even a visionary chance to in- 
troduce that fell disorder. No one, how- 
ever—providing there is _no further out- 
break of the disease—will be barred from 
showing if now eligible; but the regula- 
tions framed for the occasion are ~— 
and must be complied with to the t 
letter. Prospective exhibitors at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition should write im- 
mediately to the state veterinarian, Sac- 
ramento, Cal., for the pamphlet contain- 
ing these rules, so that they may 
themselves thoroughly, and not at some 
inopportune time in the future receive a 
setback which may operate to bar them 
from even gaining an entrance into the 
Golden state with fheir stock. Get these 
rules and regulations now. Breeders of 
Short-horns intending to show at San 
Francisco this fall should md at 
once with the American Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, II1.’”’ 

HELD BROS. 


Messrs. Held Bros., of Hinton, Towa, 
breeders of Short-horns, Poland Chinas, 
| ec and German Coachers, claim 
ember 8th for a public sale of Short- 
horns. Since our last visit to these farms 
—in April—two new herd bulls have been 
purchased. The one to which they give 
| arte position is Golden Sultan, a roan 
year- purchased from Mr. G. H. 
George, of Monticello, Iowa. He in turn 
ig by Sultan’s Fashion, by Leader of 
on; therefore a line-bred Whitehall 
Sultan bull. The dam of Golden Fashion 
is Golden Ringlet 2d, by Scottish Consul. 
Held Bros. are expecting this bull to de- 
velop into the best bull they have ever 
us This is placing a pretty hi esti- 
mate on the bull, when one considers the 
bull Victor of Wayside 2d, that has been 
at the head of the herd for the past four 
years. The boys also Ferg > at the 
Rees sale last —- illage Royal, by 
Sultan Royal, and out of Village Maid, by 
Imp. Bapton Consort, bred by J. Deane 
Willis. A number of the cows to be sold 
in their coming sale will be bred to these 
two bulls. Just now Messrs. Held are of- 
— thirty-five yearling Shropshire rams 
—and good ones. They are all by the 
rams these gentlemen imported, and were 
the best that could be bought in Britain. 
Held Bros. imported a choice lot of ewes 








these ewes that the rams they are now 
offering were produced. There are some 
fall and spring Poland China boars being 
offered also. They are boars with both 
length and substance. By writing Messrs. 
Held Bros.,: full particulars may be had. 
Note their cards in this issue.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 
WEILAND’S DUROCS. oan 
Fall and spring boars are being offered 
elsewhere in this issue by the well-known 
breeder and showman, R. J. Weiland, of 
Canistota, S. D. It is not an easy matter 
to estimate the good Mr. Weiland has 
done for the Duroc in his state. His win- 
nings at the state fair and his public sale 
averages are matters of record. That he 
is abreast with the times now jis self- 
evident by a visit to the herd. The old 
hero, Missouri Model Top, still holds forth. 
The 125 spring pigs on the farm are large- 
ly by this three times champion. The 
pigs are showing up well now, and if you 
want a pig from a history-making boar, 
Weiland’s is the place you will find him. 
Eleven good, even pigs of one litter are 
by Missouri ‘Model op and out of Golden 
Beauty, by Golden Model 20th. Quite a 
number are by the big Winning Wonder, 
the line-bred Crimson Wonder boar that 
won first at Huron and Sioux City last 
year. Then there are a couple of real 
good litters by Fashion, the $800 boar 
owned by Malloy Bros. ‘We have seen a 
lot of good pigs by Fashion this summer. 
An even half dozen good pigs are by 
Sweepstakes Colonel, and five others 
worthy of mention are by Great Wonder. 
The way to appreciate the Weiland herd 
fis to visit it. Write Mr. Weiland, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


DUROC BOARS OFFERED. 


Mr. W. F. Merfeld, of Greene, Iowa, is 
offering for sale fifteen large, growthy 
fall boars, and the best from the spring 
pigs he raised this year. The herd is 
eaded by the $500 Chief Model 2d, the 
junior champion at two of the big shows. 
Six of the Chief Model 2d boars are of 
last August farrow. Their dam is a 
daughter of King the Colonel. There are 
five of another litter that are July year- 
lings, and sired by Merfeld’s Wonder, the 
well-known Crimson Wonder boar that 
did so much for the M. E. Merfeld herd. 
These are big, strong, rangy fellows, just 
right for heavy service. Besides the 
spring boars by Chief Model 2d, there are 
five boars Le offered by Illustrator. 
These are of a little later farrow. Con- 
sidering their age, they should please 
anyone wanting an MIlustrator pig. Last 
winter W. F. erfeld purchased at the 
M. E. Merfeld sale the sow Duchess B. 
2d, considered generally as the best sow 
in the sale, she being by Defender. She 
raised eight pigs by Colonel K. Here are 
some good ones. Three are by Chief's 
Colonel Jr. and out of Ohio Belle. It is 
Chief's Colonel Jr. that has sired some 
of the best pigs seen by the writer this 
year. Two others are by the noted Kin 
Gano, and out of a daughter of Gran 
Model. Write Mr. Merfeld or call on him 
if needing a boar. See advertisement.— 
Advertising Notice. 


GAFFEY’S CHESTER WHITES. 


The breeder or farmer wishing to look 
over a herd of Chester Whites that con- 
forms to the requirements of leading ad- 
vocates should visit W. E. Gaffey, o 
Storm Lake, Iowa. This is the herd that 
combines real size with show-yard char- 
acter. Notwithstanding that . Gaffey 
raises large numbers each year, he is al- 
ways sold out early. He usually exhibits 
a large number each year at Sioux City, 
and it is hard for him to retain any to 
take home, so stro is the demand for 
his stock. Straight , the boar that 
won first in class last year, has devel- 
oped into a good, big , and his pigs, 
which are numerous on the farm, are 
very pleasing. Then, too, the boar Joy 
Boy, that he purchened from Shearer, and 
that was got by Chief Keokuk, has proven 
a remarkable sire. In fact, some of the 
pest pigs on the farm are Le Joy Boy. 
Proud Chief is the third herd boar, and 


he is strictly a show yedrli You will 
see him at Sioux City this fall if all goes 
well. There are fifteen fall boars for sale, 


and the best boars from the 165 spring 
igs raised: See Gaffey’s herd, or write 
im.—Advertising Notice. 


| AM GOLDEN MODEL 6TH OFFERED. 
This is the boar Mr. B. C. Marts, of 
Bampton, Iowa, purchased last fall as a 
fan rat the Waltemeyer Bros.’ sale, 
at $410. He was the second prize boar 
at the Iowa and South Dakota state fairs. 
By some he was considered the best buy 
at the sale.. He showed more size than 
most of the boars of the same age. ‘He 
has since come on in excellent shape. He 
ood today as when Mr. Marts pur- 
him. Shortly after his purchase, 
Mr. Marts sold a half interest in him to 
Mr. Mallory, also of Hampton. 
these gentlemen have a large num 
pigs sired by I Am Golden Model 6th that 
wil go just as far toward recommending 
him as his own individuality. Both he 
and his pigs are of a blood-red cherry. 
The breeder looking for a real herd boar 
will find the same in I Am Golden Model 
He is being offered to dissolve the 
rtnership. Note the change in Mr. 
rts’ card.—Advertising Notice. 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS. 


We have not seen better Chester White 
boars of February farrow than the dozen 
found in the herd of Mr. J. P. Anderson, 
of Alta, Iowa. Mr. Anderson has reason 
to be very proud of these pigs. They are 
large, heavy boned, and are rticularly 
strong in all the essential points. They 
and the ninety spring are mostly 
sired by the herd boar, el Verno, a 
son of Best Regards, and out of Elsie, the 
greatest brood sow ever owned by E. H. 
Kahl, of Buffalo Center, Iowa. Besides, 
Mr. Anderson has six fall boars of a good, 
big, rugged make-up, that are by his for- 
mer herd boar, Grand Duke. Mr. Ander- 
gon’s Chesters have found ready sale to 
Wallaces’ Farmer rea for a number 
of years past, and without exception have 
proven satisfactory. F) he makes 
the guarantee so strong that there is no 


| 





worth. A year ago Mr. Anderson could 
have soid tw.ce tne number he did if he 
had had them. If looking for the best in 
his herd, we suggest that you place your 
order with him early. Read his adver- 
tisement -in this issue.—Advertising No- 
tice. i 
SPIRIT LAKE DUROCS. 


_Mr. Grant Lynn, of Spirit Lake, Iowa, 
would be-.pleased to tell Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers about the fall. and i boars 
which are now ready to go out. fe vis- 
ited Mr. Lynn’s herd not long ago, and 
what we saw in the way of Durocs would 
be Sago gs to the best breeders in the 
fand, we believe. Iowa Volunteer has de- 
veloped into just such a boar as Mr. Lynn 
expected him to when he purchased him 
at the state fair a year ago. July 27th, 
the day he was fifteen months old, he 
weighed 645 pounds. Those who attend 
the Iowa State Fair this month will see 
Iowa Volunteer, according to present 
lans. The pigs sired by this boar are 
ust fine. He and Big Model are the sires 
of most of the spring crop. Big Model is 
the 750-pound senior yearling son of 
Lynn’s Iden Model, he being a _ full 
brother to the noted f Am Golden Model 
2 An extra choice spring boar is by 
Fancy’s Victor, the first prize Ohio boar. 
Two of the eleven fall boars for sale are 
out of Daisy S., the dam of Big Model. 
As all are by Lynn’s Golden Model, these 
two are full brothers to Big Model. Three 
are out of Defender’s Maid, and two of 
them would look good to most breeders. 
Two of the four boars out of Crimson C., 
by Evergreen Prince, are extra wide set, 
have heavy hams and heavy bone. To 
some they would be ideal herd boars. 
Mr. Lynn will be glad to give any de- 
sired information and quote prices to 
those interested. Note his card in this 
jssue.—Advertising Notice. 


VIPOND & SONS’ DUROCS. 


On another page of this issue wili be 
found the advertisement of Messrs. J. A. 
Vipond & Sons, of Algona, Iowa, offering 
Duroc Jersey spring boars for sale. At 
the head of this herd is the yearling boar 
Colonel Wonder. At sixteen months of 
age he weighed 717 pounds, and lacked a 
considerable of being pushed out to the 
limit. The writer is free to admit that 
Colonel Wonder is the biggest Duroc boar 
for his age he has ever seen. And size is 
not his only asset, either. If all goes 
well, he will be at Des Moines next week. 
We will say that there may be better 
yearlings there, but they will all know 
there has been a hog show before tehy 
beat him. Colonel Wonder is proving a 
sire of pigs strong to his own likeness. 
His pigs are the best and _ largest in the 
herd. Look up Messrs. Vipond at the 
state fair and have a talk with them.— 
Advertising Notice. 


EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT AT 
THE STATE FAIRS. 


Many of our readers are interested in 
an improved lighting system for their 
homes as well as for their barns, sheds, 
ete. A company that manufactures an 
electric lighting system _ particularly 
adapted to the farm is the Edison Storage 
Battery Co., 198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, 
N. J., and in order to give the farmers 
of the middle west an opportunity to ex- 
amine their plant in operation, they will 
have one of their electric light plants in 
operation at each of the middle west fairs 
mentioned in their advertisement on page 
1113, and repersentatives in attendance to 
explain their system fully. They want all 
of our readers who attend any of these 
fairs, who are interested in a modern, 
efficient, clean, safe lighting system, to 
look up their exhibit, examine it thor- 
oughly, and learn how it, can be applied 
to the individual needs of your own 
farm. Whether or not you visit any of 
the fairs listed, they want you to send 
for their Catalog ‘“‘D,” which describes 
their system fully. Don’t fail to look up 
their exhibit when attending your state 
fair.—Advertising Notice. 


THE IOWA STATE FAIR NEXT WEEK. 
Our readers who can_ possibly do so, 
should arrange to attend the Iowa State 
Fair, which will open August 25th, and 
last until September 3d. The first two 
days of the fair are largely preparation 
days, but it will be in full biast by the 
27th and 28th. We advise our readers 
to come early and spend as much time as 
possible at the fair. No state fair fur- 
nishes more educational features than the 
Iowa State Fair; no fair equals the Iowa 
State Fair in the number and merit of 
live stock exhibited. The Iowa State Fair 
may be said to be a well-rounded exhibi- 
tion of the resources of the state, and it 
furnishes an opportunity for study of the 
best improved methods of farming, and 
an opportunity for good fellowship, which 
many of our readers should take advan- 
tage of. Arrange with your friends in 
the different parts of the state to meet 
you at the Iowa State Fair. If you enjoy 
camping, you can get splendid campin 
grounds without charge, at the fair, an 
tents and cots, Liankets, etc., can be 
rented at a very reasonable cost right on 
the grounds. This is one way to see the 
fair, and a good many people get lots of 
enjoyment out of it. Rooms can be ob- 
tained in Des Moines at a reasonable cost 
and the information bureau and Chambet 
of Commerce will be glad to help you find 
a room if you wish. In the line of im- 
plement exhibits, the Iowa State Fair 
promises to be much better than usual 
this year. For several years the thresher- 
men have not exhibited at the fair. They 
will exhibit this year, and there will like- 
wise be the biggest tractor exhibit the 
fair has ever held, and tractor demonstra- 
tions. Sixty-five acres of demonstration 
grounds have been secured this year by 
the state fair management, so that the 
tractor folks may show their machines in 
actual operation. This will be one of the 
interesting features of the fair this sea- 
son. In the line of entertainment, the 
state fair has provided for the evening 
shows the War of Nations in front of the 
amphitheater, with the usual fireworks, 
vaudeville specialties, ete, and in the 
stock pavilion an evening horse show, the 
same as last year. During the daytime, 
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Art Smith, the boy aviator, will give ex- | you the name of the nearest Caterpillar ABERDEEN-ANGUS. SHORT-HORNS. 
hibition flights, and he is said to be an agent, and he will be glad to give you a NA enna, 
even more sensational aviator than the | demonstration of the tractor, showing you 30 ANGUS BU LLS “SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
late Lincoln Beachey, who startled state | what it has done, and will do. A postal SCOTCH 
fair crowds with his flying last year. card or letter request to the Holt Mfg. We are now offering for sale a splendid lot of 30 
There will be music by four bands and | Co., Peoria, Ill, will bring it by return | yearling bulls—thick fleshed, heavy built, quality Short - horns 


three orchestras, giving fifteen to twenty 
concerts daily. There will be no lack of 
clean, healthful amusefnents, as well as 
educational featurues at the fair, and af- 
ter the strenuous work of this season, a 
few days at the fair will certainly be de- 
lightful. By all means attend the Iowa 
State Fair. It is worthy of the most en- 
thusiastic support of everyone within the 
state.—Advertising Notice. 


SOMETHING NEW IN FURNACES. 


Those who have been contemplating 
putting in a heating plant for the farm 
home will be interested in the pipeless 
Caloric furnace of the Monitor Stove and 
lange Co., 183 Gest St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on page 1107. One beauty of this furnace 
is that it can be installed in old houses 
without any disarrangement of the house. 
It only has the one register, and this reg- 
ister has a center and outer channel. As 
the warm air rises through the channel, 
the cold air is forced down and drawn 
into the furnace through the other chan- 
nel, where it becomes heated and comes 
up again through the center channel, to 
warm the house. This makes a continu- 
ous circulation of air, and it saves all 
of the floor space now taken up by stoves 
or by other heating apparatus. The man- 
ufacturerm® guarantee this furnace to save 
35 per cent in fuel, and they sell it under 
a guarantee They want to prove to you 
that the Caloric pipeless furnace will do 
everything they claim for it, and will ar- 
range with you to put in their furnace 
and give it a fair test. If it is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, they will make it so. 
It can be easily installed in any house, 
new or old, there “being nothing to do but 
to put the Caloric in the cellar, and in 
the space just above it to cut one hole 
for the only register that is required. They 
have issued a very complete catalog, giv- 
ing full information with reference to 
their furnace, and either a postal card or 
letter request will bring it. Write the 
Monitor Stove and Range Co., 183 Gest 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio.—Advertising Notice. 


SQUARE DEAL SANifARY FEED 
TROUGHS AT THE IOWA STATE 
FAIR. 

Our readers have doubtless noticed the 
above trough, which has been advertised 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. They are made by 


W. A. McCollough & Sons, specialists in 
troughs and feeders, Webster City, Iowa, 
mand they announce that they will show 


a full line of their hog, cattle and sheep 
trougbs and self-feeders at the lowa State 
Fair, their exhibit being located near the 
southwest corner of Machinery Hall, and 
they invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers in- 
terested in troughs and self-feeders to 
look them up. Their hog troughs provide 
a place for every hog, and he can_ not 
interfere with other hogs feeding. They 
are round in form, like the old hollow log 


troughs, and the dumping device means 
only a few moments to ciean the Square 
lbeal Sanitary trough. The ice can not 


stay in them in winter, nor can filth and 





dirt collect at any time of the year. It 
is just a moment’s time to clean these 
troughs, and this feature alone makes 
them worth a great deal to the stock 
men, as cleanly troughs and feeders mean 
much to the health of live stock. We 
suggest to our readers, if they want to 


buy feeding troughs for either hogs, sheep 
or cattle, or self-feeders, that they be 
sure to investigate the Square Deal Sani- 
tary troughs at the Iowa State Fair; or if, 
for any reason, you do not visit the state 
fair, W. A. McCollough & Sons will be 
glad to send you their illustrated circular, 
and give you full information concerning 
the troughs and the very reasonable prices 
at which they sell. Either a postal card 
or letter request will bring their circular 
by return mail.—Advertising Notice. 
BOVEE CENTRAL HEATING SYSTEM. 
The Bovee Furnace Works, 195 Eighth 
St., Waterloo, Iowa, will have an exhibit 
of their centfal heating system, in Ma- 
chinery Hall, at the Iowa State Fair, and 
they invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers who 
have been contemplating the putting in 
of a heating plant this fall, to look them 
up and talk to them with regard to this 
new system of heating. They call par- 
ticular attention, in a special advertise- 
ment in this issue, to the fact that this 
central heating system costs but little 
more than a good stove; that it can be 
easily installed in an old house as well as 
a new house; that practically any kind 
of fuel can be used in this furnace, and 
they would like to have you look the fur- 
nace over and to talk to them with regard 


to the installation thereof at the fair. 
If you will bring a rough sketch of the 
floor plan of your house, they will be 


glad to givé you figures on the cost to in- 
stall. Besides this central heating sys- 
tem, they also make the regular furnace, 
with the usual piping to each room in the 
house, and will be pleased to quote you 
price on this style of furnace. Their cat- 
alog can be obtained free, and we sug- 
gest that it would be a good plan to ask 
for it before attending the fair.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

THE CATERPILLAR TRACTOR. 

Some interesting information with re- 
gard to their Caterpillar tractor is given 
by the Holt Mfg. Co., of 52 Church St., 
Peoria, Ill, and the other cities men- 
tioned in their advertisement on our back 
page this week. This tractor has been 
on the market now for ten years, and 
nearly 3,000 Caterpillars are in use today 
in twenty-five countries. It takes its 
name from the method of travel. It does 
not have wheels. It turns in its own 
length. The manufacturers have issued 
some very interesting information with 
regard to the Caterpillar in their Bulletin 
FG-306, and they want every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer.who has been consider- 
ing the advisability of buying a tractor, 
or who is at all interested in getting at 
the facts with regard to tratcor farming, 
to write for this bulletin, as they are 
satisfied he will find it of much interest. 
If you would like to look their tractor 


’ 


over personally, they will be glad to give 





mail.—Advertising Notice. 
A NEW KISSEL KAR AT $1,059. 

The announcement of the Kissel Motor 
Co., of 304 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis., 
of a new Kissel Kar at $1,050, will prove 
interesting to those who want to buy an 
automobile this year. Like other Kissel 
Kars, it is well made and beautifully fin- 
ished, and there are a number of points 
about this car about which the manufac- 
turers would like to tell you. Their cata- 
log is out, and it goes into details with 
regard to the car, giving the information 
that the prospective purchaser would like 
to have. They will be pleased to send you 
this catalog, and to tell you about their 
“42” six-cylinder car, which sells at 
$1,485. They are satisfied that both cars 
will interest a good many Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers, and they will appreciate your 
mentioning the paper when asking for 
their catalog.—Rdvertising Notice. 

A PIPELESS FURNACE, 

A furnace that does away with the 
numerous pipes, a single combination reg- 
ister carrying the cold air to and hot air 
from the furnace, is made by the Homer 
Furnace Co., of Dept. D, Homer, Mich. 
They point out in their advertisement on 
page 1109 that their furnace has been used 
from Florida to Canada, and that its effi- 
ciency has been proven in 40 degrees he- 
low zero. They offer to send their fur- 
Mace on thirty days’ trial, and if you care 
to send them a rough sketch of the floor 
plan of your house, they will uote you 
price and mail you their large illustrated 
catalog, together with testimonials, and 
cuts of homes they are heating. Our 
readers who are contemplating putting in 
a furnace this year will be interested in 
this furnace, and either a postal card or 
fetter request will bring prompt informa- 
tion.—Advertisng Notice. 





Fricke Bros., of State Center, Iowa, who 
have been breeding Short-horns for a 
good many years, announce _a public sale 
for December Ist. Our zeadérs may count 
on finding an excellent offering on that 
date. Messrs. Fricke breed good cattle, 
paying attention to both pedigree and in- 
dividual merit. Remember the date.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


BELGIAN HARES 


A meatstrainandafurstrain. ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
MEAT AND FUR RABBIT FARM, R. F. D. 4, Box 
117A, Denver, Colo., via Englewood. 


Glydesdale Stallions 
For Sale 


We now have for sale some Clyde stallions that are 
first class, and including Clyde Prince Charlie, who 
won over al! other Canadian bred stallions in class. 
Another show colt we offer is by one of the greatest 
sons of Baron O’Buclivie, and is as good as we ever 
owned. Come and see them. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, 











Lucas, lowa 














SHEKP. 
olds of fine type. 1200 high grade 
We are offering for sale 15 very fine registered 
a 
Shropshire Rams 


IOWA'S Shropshire Rams 
FOR SALE 
PIONEER Largest and best lot we have ever 

ewes at auction, September 8th. 
FLOGK — oamiet teonaro & sons 

Corning, Iowa 

rams, sired by an imported Minton ram and Ameri- 
canewes. What we lack in numbers we make up in 
quality. Prices in keeping with quality and breeding. 
35 yearlings for sale, all by the rams we personally 
selected in Great Britain. Dams are either imported 
or out of imported ewes. They are typical Shrop- 


offered, included are 100 two-year- 
Shropshire Rams 
C. B. WALKER, Memphis, Mo. 
shires. HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Short-horms. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, KLO401 Beau Victor, 
389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable aces, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls . 


One of our herd bulls, a state fair winner and a 
proven breeder. A few calves now old enough for 
service. Some choice herd headers. 

L. 8. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 











RED POLL. 


~ Pleasant View Farm 


offers Red Polled cows, heifers and young bulls. 
Several are suitable for showing this fall. Far par- 
ticulars address B. A. SAMUELSON, 

Sac County, Kiron, lowa 


Bulis—Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 

Algona, lowa 








MYRON SCHENCK, 
Linwood Farm Red Polls 


Linwood Farm now offers a few yearling Red Polled 
bulls, and some fine young bul! calves from six to 
eight months old. Some of these are from advanced 
registry dams. Call and see them or write. 

Ez. E. TRACY & SON, Nashua, fowa 











fellows, sired by Ben Hur of Lone Dell, a superior 
son of the champion Erwin C; Balmot Jr., by the 
show buli Belmont, and Black Oakfield by Black 
Woodlawn, three as good Angus herd bulls as can be 
found in one herd. Leading families well represent- 
ed. Farm near town on Interurban from Des Moines 


to Colfax. 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellviile, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Cattle 


Choice yearling bulls for sale. Qualified herd head- 
ers of the Blackbird, K. Pride, and other families. 
Also females. Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a superior 
2100 1b. show and breeding bull, and by Bredo 2d 
178271, a choice young Blackbird bull. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see the herd. Prices reasonable. 


W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 





6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, to 1200 Ibs, 

10 choice B. T. Poland-Ching 
fall boars ready to ship, 

Gilts all gone. 

- A. BENSON 

South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sey 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, Mt. Pieasant, lowa 











Angus Bulls for Sale 


Sired by 
Champion Glenfoil Thick Set 2d, 
Erwin C., and Protine 
from prize winning dams. Send for catalogue 


and price list. 
W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS AND HEIFERS 
rrom Glenmere Herd ror satt 


Blackbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mothers, 
Heather Blooms—in ages from 11 mos. to2 yrs. old. 
Most of these bulls would now be heading herds if 
the quarantine had not interfered with sales. Am 
now offering at bargain prices, these bulls of superb 
quality, best of breeding and individual merit. They 
have individual merit by inheritance. Come and see. 
RP. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMORE OF ALTA 73105 and ITo BLacxk- 
BIRD HERO 3p. Former a winner at every big show 
in America, including World’s Fair at St. Louis. 7 
ready for service. $100 gets the best. 

WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, lowa 


- Angus Bulls for Sale 


Six good, growthy young bulls, of good type and 
quality, sired by Brookside Eclipser 152623, at rea- 
sonable prices. 

Geo. C. Lamond, 











Montezuma, Iowa 





JERSEYS. 


“ 











we had ativertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 


Any one of which is good enough to head any 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, considering 


the breeding. Come and see them or write. We 


know we can please you. 
Armagh Jersey Farm, Oskaloosa, lowa 


HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fime individ. 


uals. Address 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAYWY BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 














GUERNSEYS. 





‘Imp, Guernsey Bull for Sale 


Roehampton Polo 6th 29900; born May 25,1914. He 
is a fine individual, weighs about 650 pounds, fawn 
colored with white over shoulder, on rump, under- 
neath body and legs. His dam is a show cow that 
made 377 pounds butter fat in forty weeks. Bred by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. For price and parti- 
culars address 


W. W. MARSH, Mullan Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA 


Ears 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 





F. S. Burch & Co., 15SW. Huron St. Chicago 





LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
TIPTON, IOWA 


0. S. JOHNSO 


SHORT.HORNS. 


10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 











Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch, bulls of Avondale and Cumberjand’'s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family, 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


Scotch and Scotch Topped 


. 
Reds and dark roans. A half dozen to offer from 19 
to 14 months old. One Scotch bull that is bestin 
herd, a great prospect. 
Also breeder of Durocs and Percherons, 
Some right good fall and spring boars for sale, 


L. A. MATERN, Wesley, iowa 


Oakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bu!! and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy built year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo, 


ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
lbs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 lbs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr, 
average. High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Residencein town. H. L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, flowa. 


6 Fine Short-horn Bulls 


for sale, 12 to 15 months old. Reds and roans, thick 
and smooth. Two pure Scotch. Full description 
and prices on application to 

A. L. MASON, Early. Sac Co., Iowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 
and prices. Address 
Andrew Stewart, 


{5 Short-horns Bulls for Sale 


Reds and roans, ready for service. Several very 
desirable Scotch bulls among the lot. The kind of 
herd headers you want. Both the bulls and the price 
areright. Visit us at once or write. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., IIL 


15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers: reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka®Marshball 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F, M. F. CERWINSKE, 


Short-horn Bulls 


Good, beefy, red bulls of Scotch topped breeding. 
Choice for $125. Call or write. 


Cc. H. Jackson, 
Maine Valley Short-horns 


Established in 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
querader 346257. Write or visit the farm. 

Leno H. Kollins, Central City. Iowa 
(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch) topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, !owa. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 

C. J. WILKINSON, RK. 2, Colfax. low4a 


A Pure Scotch Red Herd Header 


FOR SALE 
calved February 10,1914. Also three younger bulls 
nearly one year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, low 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to offer suitable for imm<« diate 
use. All good. straight, thrifty bulls. We are pricing 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting & 
bull. Address 
IRA CHASE & SON, 


Young Short-horn Herd Bull Offered 


Roan Crown 428794, pure Scotch. 19 mos. old. 
Low set, smooth and even, perfect head and horn. 
dandy bull. The first check for $200 takes him. 
W. I. JACQUES Gaiva, low’ 
Duroc Jersey boars for sale. 
——_e 


























Rockwell City, lowa 








Rockford, lowa 





Avoca, lowa 

















Buck Grove. Ia- 
sana 








Please mention this paper when writing: 
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—— CU 
POLAND-CHINAS. 


DURBROC JERSEYS. 


CHESTER WHITES. 





oUuUR MOTTO 


GE | d- Chi WITH 
zane> Poland=Chinas Quarry 
Gotten together from the biggest Big Types in 
rtpwest lowa. Write for descriptions or iet us 
oe your wants. We will price the pigs right. 
m e herd boar, fall boar and gilts, March boar and 
. We actually sold our last boar as breeder 


gis oes ORGE GLYNN, 
B. 2. Sioux Rapids, lowa 





Poland-China Boars 


BIG ONES 


J Eight of fall farrow, weighing around 300 pounds 
fatuin fesh, Great length, strong bone and attract- 
jve in makeup. Four are top notchers. Also one 
pplendid two-year-old herd boar, Giant Look 
go7741. Our blood lines and prices will please. 


Address GUSTAV PUFAHL, Luana, lowa 


G’s BIG PRICE 


iggest Poland-China boar for his age in Minn., 
I oring boar and a great sire. Early spring 
yr sale by him and by 


VALLEY LONGFELLOW 


pigs in our spring crop and not a runt among them. 
yuble to suit people with this kind. Let me 


rom yous 
: ry GLASIER, St. James, Minnesota 


BiG EARLY FEB. AND MARCH BOARS 


Big Type Poland -Chinas 


135 spring boars—all immunized, Herd headed by 
Longfellow Again and Ruebel’s Jumbo. 
Am told that two bigger and better boars cannot be 


















found in one herd. We breed nothing but big stuff— 
never have. The young boars are not loaded with 
fesi—naturally big because they are bred that way. 
Address HARRY ULTTEN BOGAARD, 


OBrien County, Archer, lowa 


Krumm’s Big Type Poland-Chinas 


A dozen selected fall boars and 35 of our top spring 








boars to r. Big Black Orange 226579 and 
long Jumbo 2106107 are the main sires, and 
many of their dams are by the great Krumm’s 


Chief Pr ice. Write for actual measurements and 
ve ts. We don’t guess at these things. If you 
) see some mighty good hogs call on 

CHARL IK KRU™M™M, Postvilie, Iowa 


F’s Longfellow 197311 


Our big type Poland-China herd boar 
3 more than made good. One of the great 
ta nominal price. Also big, husky fall boars, 
an ig pigs of either sex. 
i B- S. Fisher & Son, 


~ Poland-China Boars 


od stretchy fall boars to offer at from $35 
Also a number of spring boars that will 

l to those wanting something growthy. 

HELD BROS.. Hinton, lowa 











Edgewood, lowa 














AUCTION TION eees- 


learn Auctioneering 


rid's Original and Greatest School and become 
inde: endent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
forfree catalan Term opens December 6th. 


Jones National Schoo! of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


i. S., W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTICNEERS 


Clearfield, iowa 








All bree of pedigreed stock a specialty. 
Tt ist season has been our best. 
Help us make the next still better, and we will 





L.A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 
nT eys and Short-horns aspecialty. Lifetime 
eXper ein the pure bred bus iness. Write for dates, 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
a greed Livestock Auctioneer 


cing dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
r rates and open dates. write me at 
MERRELL, IOWA, 


" C, LOOKINGBILL Sezhés¥, sn 


Stock AUCTIONEER 
Has the reputation of being the most successful real 
— at ictioneer west of the Mississippi River. 
‘rite me for information, dates and terms, at 

AC CITY, 1OWA 


BOOK YOUR SALES 


- KEIL, Grinnell, lowa 

















-quaintance make my services especially 
Write for dates. 


1, N.G. KRASCHE 


ANGORA GOATS. 








LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
Harlan, lowa 





WM nnnnepipdpipeaitds 


Angora Goats 


_ head for sale including does, wethers and 
* alsoafew bucks. They are good heavy fleecers 
egistered stock. Just the thing to clean up 
nd will return a good profit from their 
ll sell in lots to suit purchaser. Write 
lars or come and see them. 
s Dumont, lowa 









Ss bliead Ns 


Please mention this vaper when writing. 








“Proud Cherry’ 


the pride of the north (a Cherry Chief and Proud Colonel boar), 

now heads our herd of champion bred Durocs. 

7 the champion —. Model for sale. 
ecimen. Addres 


A few fall boars 
One is a real show 


DUROC FARMSTEAD, A. oO. McMULLEN, Prop., Estherville, lowa 


Farm one mile south of Superior. 





for 


Immuned Big Type Duroc Jersey Boars and Gilts Sate 


We are offering some of the biggest and best spring boars and gilts we have ever raised, and we believe 
some of the biggest and best you will find anywhere. They are of prize winning blood lines too, and priced very 


reasonable. 
M. C. CRAMER & SON, 


Come and see them. Farm adjoins town on north. 


Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Monroe, lowa 





GRANT LYNN’S 
DUROCS 


Eleven good rugged fall boars for sale by Lynn’s 
Golden Model, litter mate to I Am Golden Model 
2d. Also a great lot of spring boars by Lowa Vol- 
unteerand Big Model. The former weighed 645 
Ibs. at 15 mos., the latter 750 Ibs. at 22 mos. 


Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, lowa 


Weiland’s winwia. Durocs 


Home of the grand champion, Missouri Model 
Top, and the first prize Winning Wonder. 
Boars to offer—the tops of 60 fall piss and 125 of 
spring farrow—mostly by above two boars. Few by 
Fashion, few by Col. Protection and out of 
the 8410 Ashby Maid. Does it pay to raise good 
ones? Come and see our herd. 


R. J. WEILAND, Canistota, So. Dak. 


DurocJerseys 
Fall and Spring Boars to Offer 


Very large and showing breed character, mostly by 
Merfeld’s Wonder and the champion Chief 
Model 2d. Five spring boars by Illustrator, three 
by Chief's Col., Jr., two by King Gano, three by Col. 
K. For particulars address 


W.F.Merfeld, Greene, lowa 


| Am Golden Model 6th 158849 


FOR SALE 


The big, massive Duroc boar that won second at 
Des Moines and Huron last year, and for which we 
paid #410. He will be sold to settle a partnership 
deal. He is a mighty hard boar to fault. Also early 
spring boars by him and by Fancy’s Victor 
159739. Four already sold at $75 each. 


B. C. MARTS, Hampton, iowa 
CRIMSON WONDER 


FALL BOARS 


offered. Very large with extremely heavy bone. 
All are by the 940 1b. Crimson Wonder Prince, 
sire of Crimson Gano we sold at 6 mos. for $200, and 
out of 600 and 700 lb. sows. To see them is to want 
one. Also our entire herdof high grade Guernsey 
cattle. Address 


F. H. DICKEY, 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


Eight head suitable to ship on order. Five are 
good enough to use in registered herds. Three are 
by Jumbo Col., full brother to the Sioux City cham- 
pion, Crimson King. Two are by the first prize 800 
lb. A Wonder, Jr. Notin high flesh but good, grow- 
thy. well made boars with breed character. For 
particulars write 


A. H. MOEN, 
Duroc Jerseys—Iimmuned 


Well developed, large fall and spring boars for sale 
by Golden Model 30th—litter mate to champion 
Golden Model 31st, and as good a boar. A few of 
other breeding. 

H. A. McCAFFREE, 


For Sale—Marion’s Wonder Again 141659 


The biggest Crimson Wonder two-year-old ever 
offered, a show boar, a state fair winner of tirst. $200 
buys him. Regardless of price you can’t find one 
for sale of his equal. 

FERDINAND FINK, Albert Lea, Minn. 














Emmetshurg, lowa 





Inwood, la. 





Janesville, lowa 








Prince Albert 


by Chief's Col.; dam, Mc’s Dream—both Interna- 
tional and state champions. Heads our herd, 
“gs half ton hog,” Sunkist High Model, best 
yearling in west. Sunkist Defender also in service. 
Bear and sow sale Oct. 13. Ask for catalog. 


GEO. A. ROMEY 
Sunkist Farm, MALVERN, IOWA 
Send bids to Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Chain Breeding and Individuality 


Boars sired by C. W. Col. 150395 
and Grand Wonder 167591. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CHAS. W. MARTIN, Carroll, lowa 


Duroc Jerseys Immuned 


Fifteen fall boars and my crop of spring pigs to 
offer. We have particular boars for particular peo- 
ple. New blood for old customers. Main sires— 
Cherry Chief's Model and King the Col. Ist. Others, 
King the Col. by Golden Model 34th, Crimson Wonder 
Prince, Fancy’s Victor and Dusty Wonder. The 
young boar, King the Col. 1st, forsale. Also fall and 
spring gilts. Money back if pig isn’t as described. 
H. Ss. FAIN, Emmetsburg, Iowa 


HEAVY BONED DUROC JERSEY 


Spring Boars for Sale 


125 good pigs raised. Their blocd is mainly of 
the three families—Crimson Wonder, Golden Model 
and Cherry Chief. They areagrowthy lot and of the 
type that will please. Plenty of 100 lb. pigs in July. 
Have shipped fall boars to 3 different states which 
pleased customers. For prices and particulars address 
GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 
Bred sow sale January 14th. 


THE DUROC HERD BOAR 


CRIMSON GANO 167123 


A yearling of great length and of strictly 
show form. Heis an outstanding boar, and his get 
will please. He is a boar that will make a reputation 
for any breeder if givena chance. For full particu- 
lars, address 


A. J. LEECH, 


SMALLING’S DUROCS 


we. ee number of extra choice whe ogg spring boars 
offer. Sires—Crimson HKMoyal, King Gano, 
High Model, Golden Model 30th; wolgite 140 lbs. July 
20th. A good yearling by Mo. Model Top and out of 
@ King the Co!. dam. A number of large, growthy 
fall boars. Address 
Ss. O. SMALLING, 


COLONEL WONDER 


The biggest Duroc Jersey boar in the world, we be- 
Heve, for his age. Weight 717 lbs. at 16 mos. and 24 
days. A show boaras well. Spring boars forsale by 
him, and others. 

J. A. VIPOND & SONS, 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Good vigorous fall and spring boars for sale at 
farmer’s prices. Alsothe yearling herd boars, Bre 
CRIMSON COL., COL. REDEEMER, and a son of King the 
Col. If youare looking fora boar we can do business. 
KE. A. THOMPSON, Terril, lowa 


10 fine yearling boars 
Duroc Jersey Boars at reasonable prices. 
L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 














for sale. 


Luverne, Minn. 





La Porte City, lowa 





Algona, lowa 
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OME $300, your pick 19 head $400, your pick 27 head $500. Bar- 
Registered Percheron stallions c»ming 2, 


gains for summer buyers. 


8,4and5yrs.oid. Biggest and most useful moderate priced selection in 
the country. Ton type, some medium, some 2200 Ibs. Sound and from 
sound stock. Grandsons twice International Champion Pryk and from 
BEsIQve mares doing farm work. Young registered mares also for sale. 


The Fred Chandler Percheron Rane h, R. 7, Chariton, Ia. 








SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Also eat, mares in foal. 


Priced to moved them—if not at our price, perhaps at yours. 


Come and see them. Mention this paper. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 


GARDEN GROVE, IOWA 





Percheron Stallions 


Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 


including Baron’s Pride, Illinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class, and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, & 2310 Ib. 4-year-old, Prize winning 
Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 


Lefebure’s Belgians 
Largest Collection on Earth 


Horses in 15 different pastures. 
Catalog and circulars free. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 
Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 








I will make a special pemnconsent = sa custom- 
ers during the summer months. 


AS JACKS 


I want to sell this summer. As soon as the stallion 
season ends the jack season begins again and lasts 
until winter. I have the nicest line of big, heavy 
Mammoth Jacks to be found in the United States. 
I also have a lot of good stallions. 

W. L. DeCLOW, Proprietor 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Live Stock For Sale 


Percheron filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
old, in foal; roadster mare, 5 years old, chestnut; 
Short-horn, Hereford and Angus cows and heifers; 
Shropshire, Hampshire and Oxford rams; Berkshire, 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey gilts of spring and 
fall farrow. FARM DEPARTMENT, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 








HEREFORDS. 


TAMWORTHS. 








WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


Seer ARTERS FOR 
PARSIFALS 


—— Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 





Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready tomove. Also 
have a fine lot of fall boars ready for service, the 
right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 
J.B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 





Big Type 0.1.C.’s and Chester Whites 


Fifty choice gilts for July, August or September 
farrow. A fine bunch of males that we are offering 
at a special low price for the next 30 days. A few 
choice spring pigs. Our stock is all first class. 
We ship C. O. D., and Register FREE in the O. 1. C. 
or Chester White Association. 

We won more prizes at Wisconsin and Illinois state 
fair than all other breeders pat together. 


ROLLING VIEW STOCK FARM 


CASS CITY, MICH 


220 Chester White Pigs 


Largely the get of our noted sire of winners, Chief 
Select, and his son, Outlook. Early March boars 
for sale; perfect thrift and well grown. 


Look Us Up at the lowa State Fair 


A sample of our herd will be on exhibition. | 


ALDEN ANDERSON, . 


Ed, Anderson's: Chester 


and a lot of Spring farrow sires. Big Chief ist 
and Calloway's Favorite, the latter the biggest junior 
yearling in the west, a first prize boar at the Missourt 
state fair. Our pigs are fully up to the standard of 
former years. We still ship C. O. D. Our cus- 
tomers must be satisfied. 
ED. ANDERSON, 


Ghester Whites 


SHIPPED C. O. D. 


Some big fall boars, a dozen of February farrow 
(these are show pigs). Also a lotof March and Apr 
farrow. Sires, Col. Verno 38535 and Gran 
Duke 25063. New blood for oid customers. A 
square deal to everyone. 


J. P. ANDERSON 


ALTA, IOWA 








Alta, Iowa 





BOX 35, 


Gaffey’s Chester Whites 


We have never raised a more uniform lot of big, 
smooth early pigs. 165 raised from 25 sows. Aliso 15 
fall boars. Main sires, Straight Goods and 
Joy Boy. 

EVERYTHING VACCINATED 
Write your wants. 


W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 


Old Homestead 0. |. C.’s 


Quality and reasonable prices have made the name 
familar to breeders in every state. Have some extra 
good 200 and 250 lb. boars and gilts for sale; also a 
fine lot of spring and summer pigs, 60 to 125 lbs. 

Immuned and registered free, 

Rushville, I. 


A. M. FOSTER, Box 609, 


The Chester White Boar 


Bobst’s Modeler 21377 


now being offered. Sire, the champion Modeler, and 
out of the great sow, Ivla 4th by the noted champion 
Chickasaw Chief 2d. He is a show boar with scale. 
Also fall boars. Address Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Ia. 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


For sale—March and April pigs of the high stand- 
ard of quality and individual excellence that hae 
been maintained in this herd for over a quarter of a 
century. Inspection invited. 
BRUCE R. VALE, 


Chester White Boars s>rnovat 
es e APPROVAL 
of early spring farrow, also of fal! and winter. We 
breed for size, good bone and feet. Dams mostly by 


White Wonder, the 800 Ib. first prize winner. 
T. F. HOUSHOLDER, Newell, lowa 














Bonaparte, lowa 








O. L. C AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
eand gilts, all ages. Prolitic, large 
Fred Ruebush, Scilota, Ill. 


BOAKS, bred gilts and tried 


type, cholera immune, 


O. [. 











Je SO nE ae ine litters. Spe- 
cial prices. C. EPBEATY, Astoria, Ill. 
HAMPSHIRES. 
100 Select Hampshire Boars 
Sired by 


BROOK’S CHOICE 14861 


champion of 1913 International, or by Capt. Joe 15799 
and Shelby True Belt. Herd has made strong fair 
record and will be represented at Des Moines and 
“Frisco” this year. Boars for sale are immuned and 
priced reasonable. Nothing but desirable animals 
sent out as breeders. 
Cc. A. BROOK, 


100—HAMPSHIRE BOARS—i00 


Sired by the grand champions, General Tipton and 
Sir Brookview. Pigs mostiy of March and April! far- 
row and choice. Inspection invited. Write for 
booklet. OM MARTIN, 

R. 8, Lancaster, Missouri 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


35 selected early spring boars and 10 of fall farrow. 
Main sires, Wild BAL, by the noted Cherokee Lad, 
and Melpine Prince. Our boars are bigger and 
lengthier than usual, Let us hear from you. 

FRED E. ZWEMK Galwa, lowa 


Goodland Farm Hampshires 


Good husky March boars + my gilts, of best blood 
lines, at $20 each, either sex, to Sept. Great saving 
on price and express to buy now. 
THOS. L. MAXWELL, 


Washington, lowa 











Creston, Iowa 





MULE FOOT HOGS. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Our spring pigs are better than ever. Order now— 
you save in two ways—express charges are less and 
pigs cost less at 3 months than at 6 months of age. 
Can furnish pairs not related, 

FARGO & MYERS, Redfield, S. Dak. 





V ULE FOOT HOGS. A classy bunch 6 mos. 
4 old, 2 yearling males, June farrowed pigs, both 
sexes. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 
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Round-Wheel Tractor .: 
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Just as horse-drawn plows displaced the crooked stick 
—just as round wheel tractors displaced horses—so 
the Caterpillar is the last word in farm tractive power. 


Round-wheel tractors lessened farm drudgery, introduced machine 
efficiency. But they packed the soil, mired in soft spots, wasted 
power in slippage. That's why other tractors are giving way to the 
Caterpillar. 


There is only one Caterpillar—Hbolt builds it. It is not new—nearly 3,000 Cater- 
pillars are in use today in twenty-five countries. More than ten years ago the 
Caterpillar was put on the market—ten years have proved it right. 





Grand Prize 


The Caterpillar Tractor was award- 
ed the grand prize at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 
This is the highest award made by 
the exposition; absolutely the great- 
est honor granted by them to any 
machine. Only one grand prize is 
awarded in each class—the Cater- 
pillar wins this highest honor. 














Pointers on the “45” 
It's all Caterpillar—no wheels. 


Turns in its own length. 
Guaranteed 45-25 horsepower. 
Lowest ground pressure per 
square inch of any tractor. 
Won't slip—stall—mire—nor 
pack your land. 

Built low—no danger of tipping. 
Built narrow—usually plows 
out its whole width. 

High clearance underneath. 
Flexible truck—hugs the 
ground, always pulling. 


Safety starting device—easy 
cranking. 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off 
Don’t say Caterpillar unless you mean Holt! 


It's time you woke up to the fact that the Caterpillar is the slickest tractor on the 
market—without exception. We proved that ten years ago. But the professional 
imitators are only just finding out that the Caterpillar is the leader—the one they 
want to try to copy. As for round-wheels, just think how long it’s been since 


you've seen a new model of 40 h. p. or over. Above the jitney sizes its all 
Caterpillar now, but don’t let anyone but a Holt man talk “Caterpillar” to you. 
Don’t say “Caterpillar” when you mean a “Tarantula” or a “Cabbage Worm” or 
some other kind of tractor. Remember, there’s but one Caterpillar, and Holt . 
builds it. 

Ten years of roughest service have toughened up the Caterpillar until there’s no 
other farm machine made that will stand up with it. You might as well figure 
on a Caterpillar first as last—you will never be perfectly satisfied until you do. 
There’s only one—the name and design are fully protected—you can’t get a 
Caterpillar except from Holt. Begin by writing for Bulletin FG-306. 














The Holt Manufacturing Company All gears enclosed—run in oil. 
; aaa ctr Handy belt pulley—stop it with- 

Sy <4 St. N.Y as ag — Cal. out stopping the motor. 

ur oy IN. Te ortiand, e. ichita, Kans. : . 
San Francisco, Cal. Ouaha, Neb. Leb Angelien GAL ee and workmanship the 
Please send me Bulletin FG-306 nest—power big—price verv 
reasonable, 
Name— ___— Address ae 
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